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is interpreted in editorial 
form by Winifred E. Bain. 
Margaret Stroh’s article 
discusses, “What Is the Self 
Each Needs to Find?”; May 
Reynolds Sherwin’s article, 
be: Is It More Blessed to Give?” 


“Disciplines i in Today’s Edu- 
cation” tells how these dis- 
ciplines are contributing to 
the vigor and initiative of 
our youth. 


Steiss and Bernice Baxter, 
“The War Theme in Chil- 
dren’s Drawings” by Ger- 
trude Hildreth, and “Obser- 
vations in Music” by Lillian 
Mohr Fox describe school 
experiences which contribute 
greatly toward helping chil- 
dren find themselves. 
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LOOKING AT THE PAST SOMETIMES HELPS US TO UNDERSTAND 
THE PRESENT AND TO ANTICIPATE THE FUTURE 


Phoreraph sepplied by Adelaide TOMORROW’S WORLD AND TODAY’S CHILDREN. 


Kansas City, Missouri 
Guidelights for new social perspective are emerging from the 
present world scene with challenging implications for todays 
teachers. Page 51. By Royce H. Knapp 
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How to find ways of meeting the child’s emotional needs at | 
school and how to help his parents to a deeper understanding | 


of their job. Page 55. By Katharine Whiteside Taylor 


"The driving force that makes SCIENCE AND DESIRABLE BEHAVIOR PATTERNS 


or peace or war is engendered ree . , 
a ag the young are ‘tenght.” What the disciplines of science can contribute to patterns of 


H. G. WELLS thinking and response. Page 62. By Gerald S. Craig, 




















By ROYCE H. KNAPP 


Tomorrow’s World and Today's 
Children-Some Emerging Guidelights 


Mr. Knapp, instructor in social sciences at 
Wheelock College, Boston, discusses some 
guidelights which have implications for the 
social education of America’s children. He 

out the materials and opportunities 
available to teachers for making social edu- 
cation effective in our times. 


PRESSES OF AMERICA have been 
kept humming for the past two years 
by journalists, statesmen, religious 

leaders, commentators, and economists—all 
trying to tell us what kind of a world we 
should be planning to build when the war 
is finished. Perhaps we are not able to 
prepare a blueprint for foreign relations, 
foreign trade, reconstruction, or interna- 
tional government. Most of us are content 
at this moment to strive for victory and to 
envision a future in which peace will be 
a permanent heritage of mankind. The 
means or the techniques or the precise me- 
chanics of the new world are important, 
but we cannot now divert precious special- 
ists from the war effort to create final 
blueprints. 

But this we do know: if we want a 
better world we must build it. No magic 
wand will waft it into existence when the 
last gun is fired. We face a task of formid- 
able proportions in the conduct of human 
relations. New social disciplines, new ways 
of living together, better means of com- 
municating ideas, and an increasing amount 
of social sensitivity are necessary funda- 
ments for creating -a better world. The 
tremendous task of winning the war is a 
task for adults; the task of winning the 
peace and building a better world is a task 
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for adults and for today’s children. 

We need to address ourselves to the task 
of helping children prepare for living in a 
better world. Teachers of small children 
can do many things today to help children 
acquire new disciplines and new ideas that 
will permanently influence and effectively 
promote better human understandings and 
relations. Some guidelights are already ap- 
pearing which give us perspective for the 
future, that help us to see our way more 
definitely. We can examine a few in these 


pages. 


Some Emerging Guidelights 
for New Social Perspective 


Cultural and natural diversities charac- 
terize our world. In a sense we cannot 
truthfully agree that this is “one world.” 
The soldiers and sailors of the United States 
have landed on many remote battlefronts 
within the past year. They were given 
handbooks or guides to the lands and the 
peoples which they were to encounter. 
Minute descriptions were given of marriage 
customs, family life, culinary habits, gov- 
ernment, sanitation, and other cultural 
characteristics of the people with whom 
they were to associate. Soldiers and sailors 
have written reams to their families on the 
characteristics of the Arabs in North 
Africa. Similar letters have arrived from 
the South Pacific and India. Our fighting 
forces are learning the diversities of culture 
and nature on many battlefronts. They 
are being introduced to new types of vege- 
tation, new climates, and a bewildering set 
of new landscapes. 
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We live in a world of many languages, 
many cultural patterns, many regions. We 
cannot escape the fact of diversity. But 
this diversity is not always a barrier nor 
an evil. Diversity within a larger frame- 
work is usually good. We seek diversity 
in clothing and food because we find our 
lives enriched by many colors and many 
tastes. Beautiful symphonic music results 
from the blending of many different in- 
struments. So it is with the world. Hu- 
manity, in general, has benefited from 
diverse cultural contributions. 

This fact of natural and cultural diver- 
sity needs to be recognized and studied 
and understood by all Americans. To 
learn all that is possible about other peoples 
and other landscapes is a responsibility for 
all those who would participate in building 
a better world. These diversities cannot be 
wiped out by someone who wishes to build 
a “New World Order.” 

The resistance of the United Nations in 
the Second World War is largely based 
upon the aspiration to hold on to cultural 
habits. Americans want to cling to their 
liberties, their free press, their home life, 
their right to children. These cultural 
factors could not be taken from us with- 
out our putting up a tremendous battle. 
So it is with the Chinese, the Russians, the 
English, the Greeks, the Poles, and other 
United Nations. Acquiring knowledge 
and understanding and appreciation of 
other cultures and other lands is one of 
the disciplines to which we must subject 
ourselves and our children if we are to help 
construct and live in tomorrow’s world. 
The color of a human being’s skin or the 
way in which he marries should not mark 
him as an oddity simply because we are 
unaware of his ways of living. He prob- 
ably has a longer history of living certain 
ways than we do. 

Certain factors have been helping to 
create one world. Though the world is 
filled with diversities in lands and peoples, 
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certainly’ one can see emerging certain 
struments of unification that give hur 
ity a oneness. Everyone is familiar wit 
the airplane’s enormous development | ‘it 
the past five years. Steam and electricity 
have been potent instruments for taking 
people to other places, for helping in th 
enormous exchange of the world’s goc 
Radio offers another link by which com. 
munication of ideas takes place. Television 
looms on the horizon as a reality for ever 
home. For the past century an endleg 
and variegated cloth of new means < i 
communication and travel has come fro 
the loom of invention. 


But deeper still are the currents of ethics, ' 
morals, philosophy, and literature whic | 
have become interchangeable among peo. 
ples. Not since the tirne of Aristotle have” 
we had citizens of the world. Toscanini, 
Einstein, Madame Chiang Kai-shek, Tagore, 
Rembrandt, Goethe, Plato belong to 
world. When a research worker in a medi 
cal laboratory in the United States unravels | 
a mystery, it becomes the world’s knowl 
edge. Scientific data are recorded and 
understood in all tongues. Mountain ranges 
are not barriers to new concepts of philos- 
ophy. The ceaseless flow of ideas through 
the world helps to make it ‘tone world.” | 














It is almost imperative that we learn to 
appreciate and understand the factors at 
work in the world today that create one- 
ness in humanity. Such a social perspective 
is necessary to the continuing creation of 
oneness in the cultural conscience of man- | 
kind. The recognition of the factors which 
help to make the world a unity and the} 
energetic pursuit of understanding and fe 
tering these factors are emerging as ¢ 
second major guidelight to tomorro 
world. Recognition of these factors does 
not mean the death of cultural diversity. | 
It means that the diversities operate within” 
a framework—the all-enveloping frame-~ 
work of a world civilization. 4 
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Some Implications of the Guidelights 
for Social Education 


It is no easy task to translate these 
ights into meaningful experiences for 
children or pedagogical activities. Here 
are suggested only a few of these implica- 
tions and a few suggestions for translating 
them into the experience of children today. 
The teachers of America have special 
responsibilities. Too often educational im- 
plications are drawn without taking into 
account the daily lives of the teachers of 
America’s children. The teacher exercises 
a tremendous influence upon the lives and 
behavior of children, and it would seem 
most unreal if part of the implications of 
these emerging guidelights did not relate 
to teachers themselves. Teachers need to 
familiarize themselves with first-hand in- 
formation on these guidelights. All teach- 
ers need the discipline of understanding 
and appreciating in their own personal 
lives what precisely are the factors which 
make the world a diverse world and what 
precisely helps to unify the world. As 
books are published, as newspapers come 
from the presses, as the radio brings new 
ideas and facts, teachers must be ready to 
learn. They must keep constantly alert to 
the tremendous changes which are coming. 
They must reflect their understandings 
and appreciations in their daily lives. They 
cannot reflect indecision, vagueness about 
today’s world, prejudice, and disinterested- 
ness to America’s children and expect 
children to have respect for new social 
perspective. 

The daily lives of children offer oppor- 
tunities. To pass by the rich experiences 
of a child living in twentieth century 
America is to pass by one of the best 
resources for learning new social disciplines. 
Children meet other people through count- 
less daily experiences. They talk about 
these people. People in their homes and 
neighborhoods and communities are news 
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to children. We can give them opportuni- 
ties to describe, to understand, to appreciate 
qualities of diversity right in our neighbor- 
hoods and our communities. The Santa 
Barbara, California, schools have capital- 
ized upon the diverse nationalities within 
the community by bringing different 
groups into the school program for class 
work through displays of varieties of cloth- 
ing, of folk dances, of art, and through 
extra-curricular activities. At very early 
ages children can recognize factors which 
unify a community which make it one. 
They can also recognize factors which 
diversify and enrich community life. Let 
us help children learn these ideas at first 
hand. We shall incite finer motivation and 
introduce them to a rich humanness. 


Increased biographical studies offer op- 
portunities. Perhaps the most striking 
person of the Orient today is Madame 
Chiang. To most Americans she was a 
dim, distant person until they heard her 
voice ia the Congress of the United States 
or until she returned triumphantly to 
Wellesley College and delivered one of the 
great orations of modern times. Since then 
she has become a familiar figure. America 
understands rather intimately and appre- 
ciatively one of the great women of his- 
tory. A new appreciation of China came 
with that understanding. 


We can help children understand whole 
cultures better by carefully selecting life 
stories of people who characterize that cul- 
ture. Teachers should be careful not to 
gloss the stories. Reality is much more 
impressive. One geographer has condemned 
our teaching of what he calls the “fairy 
tale geography of the people of Japan.” 
But let us introduce our children to real 
people of other lands. These need not 
always be famous leaders. Nor need they 
come from story books. Missionaries who 
have returned from India can tell stories 
of people that are perfectly enthralling. 
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Soldiers returning from battlefronts can 
relate experiences with other peoples. We 
can secure pictures. We can often secure 
radio transcriptions. We can give chil- 
dren a feeling for people who were formerly 
strange foreigners by letting them live as 
real people. 

Maps, globes, pictures and other visual 
aids can help. Today’s teacher has oppor- 
tunities for securing visual materials for 
teaching which a quarter of a century ago 
were unobtainable. Many free films, pic- 
tures and maps are available from the 
information centers of other nations. Very 
early we should begin to introduce the 
globe to children. They should learn its 
continents. They should be familiar with 
its oceans. At early ages science concepts 
can be developed about the location and 
distribution of .the earth’s peoples. Cer- 
tainly in the primary grades simple maps 
can be drawn of the classroom, the school 
yard, and the neighborhood. Concepts of 
space and the relation of one object to an- 
other are part of the whole realm of dis- 
. ciplines about where which we need to 
work with in the primary grades. 


Summary and Conclusion 

A brave new world can grow from the 
tormented one of today if we will work 
for it. The major portion of this work 
must be done by adults, but children too 
have responsibilities in learning to live in 


a world in which its diversities are many 
and its unity is already being establi 
There are richnesses in the world’s divey 
sities when we understand them. By 
there is danger in ignorance. Th 
danger in an enforced unity, but t 
greatness about a unity which rises 
blown because people see the valuable 
enduring world-encircling frame of refe 
ence of the arts, humanities, sciences, 
ideas. 

Teachers have the responsibility to 
children early in life to recognize : 
ideas. They cannot experience them oven 
night nor in any one grade. These expe 
riences must be planned over a period of 
years in every school through the wh 
hearted efforts of all who teach. Teach 
themselves should reflect their own u 
standings and appreciations of the 
of world we live in. New maps, glo 
and other visual aids can help child 
Stories of living people in other parts ¢ 
the world can bring those parts of pe 
world to the classroom. The community 
is a resource for the inculcation of og, 
ideas about the diversity and oneness of 
humanity. ; 

We should think of our times, not « 
the “American Century” nor the “New 
World Order,” but as humanity’s century. 
Our children have the right to the Te 
standings and appreciations which will 
to create such a century. 


N. O MAN is an island entire of itself. 


Every man is a piece of the continent, 
A part of the main. . 

Every man’s death diminishes me, 
Because I am involved in mankind. 
And therefore, never send to know 

For whom the bell tolls. 


It tolls for thee. 


—John Donne 
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By KATHARINE WHITESIDE TAYLOR 


Changing Family Life 
—Its Implications for Teachers 


Changes in family life today bave presented 
teachers with a two-way problem: how to 
find ways of meeting the child’s emotional 
needs during his bours at school and bow 
to guide parents to a deeper understanding 
of their jobs. Mrs. Taylor, consultant in 
family life education, Seattle Public Schools, 
suggests practical ways of solving this 
problem. 


HEN FAMILY LIFE is shaken, school 
life becomes the basic stronghold 
of wholesome growth for children. 

The patriotic contribution of the good 
teacher in undergirding the growth of fu- 
ture citizens is second to none in long-time 
value. Therefore, instead of looking into 
other fields, teachers should cxpend their 
best efforts in making the most of the job 
they are educated to do. 

In order to help most at critical points, 
teachers need to understand as fully as pos- 
sible the significance of the various strains 
upon child life during war epochs. A crit- 
ical survey of reports from England indi- 
cates four factors disturbing to children: 
terrifying events such as air raids, being 
with “jittery” adults, confusion as to what 
the war is all about, and family disorgani- 
zation. By all odds the most critical in the 
life of the child is family disorganization.’ 

The family is the child’s first world and 


until adolescence remains the most signifi- 





‘Maintaining the Raotend Stability of Children During 
Wartime By D. A A. Prescott. Handbook of the Elementary 


Principals Pe Me of California, The Association, March 


Miser’: Note: This article is prepared from an address 
given by Mrs. Taylor at the Pacific Coast Regional Conference 
of the Association for Childhood Education, at the University 
of California at Los Angeles, July 14, 1943. 
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cant. His real home is in the love of ‘/his 
parents and their love for each other. 
Threats to the continuity of these relation- 
ships disturb him more than talk of ene- 
mies abroad or actual bombings overhead. 
If a parent is killed it is the loss of the par- 
ent that injures him far more than the 
night of terror. When the parents are 
gone the foundation drops out of his world. 


Hateful though it is, war does us the 
real service of throwing various factors 
into perspective. The importance not only 
of the family in the life of the child but of 
the father in the life of the family has 
been brought into bold relief by the pres- 
ent crisis. The sharp rise in delinquency 
and the lowering of the age at which de- 
linquency starts have been attributed in 
many areas primarily to the absence of the 
father from the home. Typically he stands 
for strength, authority, stability, as well as 
love. With these elements lacking, the 
child’s life is out of balance. In recogni- 
tion of this fact, English schools established 
the precedent of excusing a child early, 
allowing him to come late, or permitting 
him to go home for an hour or two in the 
middle of the day if that were the only 
time the family could be together. Im- 
provement in the quality of school work 
was noted among the children affected. 

When the father is gone the mother be- 
comes the major source of security in the 
child’s world. Her adjustment is of su- 
preme importance. Yet the father’s ab- 
scence is as severe an anxiety for her as 
for her children. She worries over his pos- 
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sible injury or death and acutely misses his 
companionship and support in facing her 
other concerns—air-raids, rationing and 
taxes. Many women in such circumstances 
put severe additional strains upon their 
children either by continual tension or by 
too great emotional demands, or both. In 
such cases a part-time or even a full-time 
war job may be a great relief and outlet for 
the mother and consequently a boon to her 
children, too, quite aside from the value 
of her contribution to the war effort. Her 
loneliness for adult companionship and the 
lack of real recognition for her task as 
homemaker are other factors that send 
many women into outside jobs. The trend 
of women into industry and toward greater 
equality with men had started before the 
war. War has but speeded it on its way. 


While fraught with grave dangers to 
family and child, employment of the 
mother outside the home also holds the 
germ of possible democratization and in- 
tensification of family life. With mother 
and father sharing the work of the great 
world outside but both working shorter 
hours and both sharing more fully with 
their children in creating the good life at 
home, a deeper equality and truer democ- 
racy may evolve both in the home and out.” 
At present the disorganization attendant 
upon any transition is so aggravated by 
war conditions that the outcome is tre- 
mendously complicated, even jeopardized. 
Whether the mother’s employment will 
ultimately prove a blessing or a curse de- 
pends upon three factors: how whole- 
somely her children are cared for during 
her absence, how clearly she sees the impor- 
tance of maintaining a vital relationship 
with her family during her hours at home, 
and the degree to which her husband co- 
operates with her in sharing responsibility 
and in maintaining happy family living. 





By E. 


2 “Effect of War on the American Family. Ww. 
cies 1942, 


is2 American Journal of Sociology, 
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Teachers have a key position for helg 
in all of these phases of changing fan 
life. With the help of community 4 
fare and health departments the first y 
ent need for adequate child care dus 
the parents’ absence can be provided 
teachers better than by any other gror 
No time must be lost in providing | 
needed security for the growing person 
ties of children without danger of serig 
trouble later. Neither should parents 
permitted to suppose that the schools ; 
other community agencies can lift” 
whole responsibility of child nurture ff 
their shoulders. Only by the most unw 
circumstances can the lack of parental | 
and concern and the significance and ¢ 
tinuity of family life be compensated 
in the development of the child. ¥] 
problem, then, is this: Can the teaq 
with one hand find ways of meeting @ 
child’s emotional needs during his houn 
with her and, with the other, guide parent 
to a deeper understanding of their job 
through shared experience? 














Meeting the Child’s Emotional 
Needs at School 


During a war, even in the most favored: 
situations, there is apt to be some degre’ 
of tension and anxiety. Therefore, it # 
safe to say that at the present time all re 
dren need additional affection and under. 
standing at school. When there are 
crises or prolonged strain at home, t 
schoolroom may well be the only refuge of 
warmth and serenity where wholesome 
growth can take place. oe 


It is desirable for teachers to deve 
heightened sensitivity to signs of deep dit 
tress in children during this critical period 
In an excellent article which every teac et 
should read, Daniel Prescott lists the fok 
lowing symptoms of deep-seated an iety: 

Digestive disorders such as vomiting or Cot | 
tinued lack of appetite; restlessness; 
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The patriotic contribution of the good teacher 
is second to none in long-time value. 


flushing or pallor; being unable to keep atten- 
tion centered on interesting activities; outbursts 
of crying or anger without apparent adequate 
cause; impudence; daydreaming; truancy; with- 
drawing from normal group activities; fantasy 
lying; decrease of activity below that usual to 
the individual; stealing things that are not 
particularly needed; clinging closely to the 
teacher or to some other child; being destruc- 
tive; decrease of spontaneous laughter, horse- 
play, and joshing; seeking more than usual evi- 
dence of affection from parent or teacher; re- 
peated turning of conversation or discussion to 
a particular topic accompanied by apparent 
excitement; excessive bragging about self, fam- 
ily, or nation; subdued, over-serious approach 
to tasks; excessive seeking to get or hold the 
attention of the group; expression of marked 
fear in the absence of real danger; cruelty to 
animals or other children. The list could be 
extended. . . . Only experience will demonstrate 
which symptoms can be ignored as trivial in a 
particular child and which ones must be taken 
seriously as indicators of real upset.* 





70. cit. D. A. Prescott. 
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Kate Baldwin Boys Cinb, Savannab, Ga. 


While a really serious disturbance may 
require attention from a_ psychiatric 
worker, there are basic things that will give 
any child the best possible chance to adjust 
himself just as surely as rest, good food, 
fresh air and sunshine foster sound bodily 
growth. For the best development of 
their budding personalities children need 
to feel loved and understood, to know that 
their best abilities are being used, to see 
that their products are accepted, and to 
understand the basic realities of their world. 

Perhaps the greatest need of every hu- 
man being and particularly of a child who 
still knows he is not strong enough to 
get on alone is to feel that he is loved and 
to know that he belongs no matter what 
he does. Only when the teacher has es- 
tablished the fact that she loves all the 
children regardless of their achievements 
will they be freed from the need to com- 
pete for her love, freed to contribute each 
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in his own particular way, and freed to 
outgrow their particular mistakes. 

A child’s need for love is greatest when 
he is most unlovable. A little boy of for- 
eign parentage came to a strange city. He 
had been a bit obstreperous on the way and 
his father had said as he whipped him, 
“Wait till you get to that new school. 
They’ll really give it to you.” To ward 
off the rain of blows he expected on his 
first day at school, he hit right and left 
and landed one blow in the teacher’s stom- 
ach. Without a reproach she took his hand 
and said, “‘Let’s see if we can’t find some- 
thing to do,” heading him toward the 
pounding table. He looked at her in 
amazement, “You really like little boys?” 
For days he went around saying, “Miss 
Tompkins is my friend. She likes little 
boys.” With that assurance and the re- 
lease of his tensions through hammer, paints 
and clay, he began making warm, friendly 
overtures to the other children, who re- 
sponded in kind. 

This incident illustrates the principle 
brought out in the study by Lois Murphy 
that a basic factor in releasing sympathetic 
behavior in children is being with warm, 
friendly, sympathetic adults.* No matter 
what the burden on a child’s heart may be, 
it will be lightened by such a teacher. 

In a very real sense, then, a teacher cre- 
ates child personality. As she establishes a 
warm, accepting relationship with him, she 
becomes for him a mirror and a sounding 
board. Her warm smile and voice make 
him feel, “I really am all right. They like 
me here so it is safe to try. They won’t 
throw me out or hit me even if I do make 
mistakes.” An atmosphere. without blame 
where it is comfortable to make mistakes 
is essential to wholesome learning. 

Yet to guide the child in his experimen- 
tation with his own powers the teacher 
needs to show extra response for the things 


New York: 





*Social Bebavior ad Child Personality. 
Columbia University Press, 


1937. 
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that are fine. A four-year-old saw a 
year-old run along the edge of a board 
jump off the end. He tried it but fell : | 
half-way across. He looked at the te: n 
who said, “I think you can do it!” Hetr 
again, falling off a little farther along. | 
said, “I guess I’ll go play with blocks.” 
teacher didn’t smile, neither did she fre 
Soon he came back and tried it ag, 
After a few attempts he went successfull 
the whole length. He gave a happy skip | 
and looked at his teacher. She beamed on | 
him and he returned a happy grin. 
word was needed. The child’s self- 
and belief in his own powers had 
immeasurably strengthened. 

Questions as to how much they sh 
talk about the war and whether chi 
should play war games are frequei 
asked by teachers today. To meet t 
child’s third great need—orientation to 
realities of his world—it is essential that 
all questions be answered honestly in terms 
he can understand. After an honest an- 
swer one can give a word of reassurance: 

“Will the Japs bomb us?” 2 

“It is quite possible that they may, but’ 
many big people are working out plans for 
taking care of us if they do.” | 

“Will my Daddy come back?” 

“No one can tell, but your mother al 
others who love you will be with you 
anyway.” q 

One child was greatly helped when he 
learned to write a letter to his daddy, | 
That he could still tell him things made 
him seem close again. 

Playing a variety of war games is usually. 
an excellent release for the tension and 
hostility generated by war deprivations of} 
even those of ordinary living! Studies. 
made in England indicate that it was the 
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® Three sources of help in answering dren's quesion 
Son, the war are: Shall We rat "Children ~“§ 
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children who had no outlet through dis- 
cussing war and playing war games who 
were most frequently found in states of 
severe anxiety and shock. On the other 
hand, those who put on thorough-going 
mimic bombings after an air-raid threw 
off the effects relatively easily. 

All children, and adults, too, for that 
matter, need harmless, socially acceptable 
outlets for accumulations of tension, ines- 
capable even in normal living. “Shooting” 
Japanese and Germans is a harmless sym- 
bolic release for the impulse to hurt a baby 
brother or other rivals for parents’ and 
teachers’ affections or for punishing recal- 
citrant mamas who monopolize daddies 
home on leave. Understanding mothers 
report that home atmosphere is clarified 
and made happier by such releases. Playing 
“Cops and Robbers,” “Cowboys and In- 
dians,” or “Jack, the Giant Killer,” will 
serve the same purpose after the war. 


A teacher with unusually good school- 
room morale and cheery atmosphere had a 
period for free drama on Friday afternoons. 
The children made up and acted their own 
plays which almost inevitably included at 
least one murder. Often the character 
murdered was strangely like the teacher, 
although the children didn’t realize it. 
Their real relationships with her, so re- 
lieved of latent hostility born of inevitable 
classroom frustrations, were unusually 
warm and cordial. 

But parents, teachers, and all who guide 
children should not stop with these nega- 
tive releases. They but clear the way for 
constructive contributions to the common 
good. When a great universal effort like 
War is going on, the best way to re- 
lieve tension and build morale is to feel 
one is contributing an essential part. A 
five-year-old said, ““They can’t get on with- 
out me in air-raid practice. I pull down 


all the blinds.” And a four-year-old, “Me 


neither. I put the stopper in the bowl 
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and fill it with water so we'll have some 
if the water mains are hit.” Helping vig- 
orously with paper drives and victory gar- 
dens but always in terms of the child’s 
development can help the war effort and 
build individual morale. 

Teachers who realize the privilege that 
is theirs in building the inner citadel of 
democracy—the citizens of the future— 
will make sure that every child has real 
experiences in democratic processes. Each 
child should have a part in planning group 
activities, in feeling the value to the group 
of his own contributions, and in appreciat- 
ing the contributions of his comrades. 
When mutual respect and acceptance are 
so established, competition gives way to 
cooperation and the deep security of real 
belonging is born. 

A boy of seven, a newcomer from a dis- 
tant city, was unable to keep up with the 
usual first grade activities. His teacher 
sought for some significant contribution 
he could make. He chose to fire the coal 
stove in their bungalow. That this chore 
was both a necessity and a responsibility 
was obvious to him and to the other chil- 
dren. He faithfully kept the stove going, 
gained the respect of the group, and since 
he felt secure he was better able to use his 
mind and to keep up with his class. 


What the understanding teacher can ac- 
complish in stabilizing strained child per- 
sonalities is truly remarkable. The staff 
of the Boston Psychopathic Hospital once 
made prognoses of the probable incidence 
of psychoses and delinquency in a certain 
underprivileged area in Boston. Checking 
ten years later the predictions proved re- 
markably accurate except for the grad- 
uates of one particular school. When the 
cause was sought, it was believed to be 
the work of the principal whose capacity 
for warm relationships released the teachers 
who then released the energies of children 
into constructive activities. : 
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_ Guiding Parents to a Deeper 
Understanding of Their Job 


The teacher’s task can be accomplished 
much more readily and surely if the home 
part of the child’s life is really wholesome, 
too. The school’s job is only half done if 
parents are left ignorant of children’s basic 
needs and how to meet them. Moreover, 
intelligent parents can often contribute 
very materially to the school’s understand- 
ing. It is when home and school really 
work together that the best development 
of the child is assured. As parents and 
teachers work really close together a “we 
feeling” is generated which increases the 
security of both and is thereupon reflected 
in greater security for children. 


It is most unfortunate that so often a 
wall of suspicion, even hostility in some 
instances, has grown up between teachers 
and parents. The fact that in too many 
instances parents and teachers have come 
together only over some difficulty, with 
frequent feelings of insecurity and inade- 
quacy on both sides, is in a large measure 
responsible. Teachers seldom realize how 
insecure even educated parents often feel, 
perhaps because the few parents who ex- 
press themselves are the relatively small 
number of aggressive, hypercritical ones. 
The more typical young mother knows she 
is not an expert in child nurture but feels 
that she is expected to do an expert’s job. 
She often feels most humble when she 
compares her training for her job with that 
of the teacher for her job. 


It is desirable for the teacher to make 
overtures to parents and to invite all of 
them in for pleasant conferences from 
time to time. For instance, one teacher 
wrote each mother to this effect, “Your 
Johnny has been doing some very interest- 
ing things. Won’t you come in at 3:30 
Tuesday afternoon and let me tell you 
about them?” The response was almost 
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one hundred per cent. She made use of 
the conference as a step toward really ck e 
home and school relations by asking th 
mother what she thought of the t 1 é 
school program in relation to her child, 
discussion of fundamental child need 
came iri as a matter of course. 

Report cards or periodic progress noty 
are the school’s most certain and universal 
contact with parents and should be used 
for developing closer relations with them, 
The reporting should go both ways. No 
only should the parents hear about 
growth at school but they should be i 
vited to tell of her adjustment at 
Such questions as: Does Mary seem tog 
fatigued after her school day? Does she 
have enough time to play out of doom 
after school? For helping with household | 
tasks? For recreation with her family} 
not only give the teacher a glimpse into 
the child’s home life but develop the 
parents’ sensitivity to such values by indi 
cating the school thinks them important, 


Teas for the mothers of each classroom 
followed by discussions of what children 
need and how the teacher is trying to meet. 
these needs are valuable both in develop.’ 
ing friendly relations and in deepening 
parental insight and helpfulness. When 
parents have developed enough confidence” 
to participate in school planning and after. 
many issues are worked through by teacher. 
pupil-parent planning, the situation is idea 
both as education for everyone invo ; 
and as authentic experiences in the proce 
esses of democracy. 















A further step is taking parents in a 
helpers in school activities; in distributing 
materials; in giving talks on topics of in- | 
terest to children; in helping organize and 
conduct trips, and in making contact with 
new parents, school board members, and 
legislators. Enthusiastic, participating pat- 
ents are the school’s best support and 
safeguard. 
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A particular effort needs to be made to 
reach working mothers and fathers. A 
woman who carries a full-time outside job 
and cares for a family too is under greater 
strain than anyone except the boys at the 
front, particularly if her husband is not 
at home to share any of the responsibility. 
Sister Mary de Lourdes, director of the 
nursery school at St. Anthony’s Academy 
in Hartford, Connecticut, reported at the 
New York meetings of the National Asso- 
ciation for Nursery Education last spring 
a plan that is really helping. She is pro- 
viding a hot family dinner for the mother 
to take home when she calls for her child 
in the evening. Might it not be a good 

to invite both mother and father to 
the school for supper once a month, to be 
followed by a discussion of child needs and 
practical helps? Directions for the home 
playroom, play clothes, balanced diets on 
rationing, and simple but excellent recipes 
should be a particular boon to these fam- 
ilies. If a time can be arranged for par- 
ents to observe (a special Sunday session 
was held in one school) they will learn 
much about wise childhood education, the 
way their own child adjusts to a group, 
and what they may do to help. By such 
contacts many fathers have become inter- 
ested in making or mending play equip- 
ment or in painting furniture. 

The needs of mothers of preschool chil- 
dren who do not have outside jobs are 
often overlooked. They are unable to get 
anyone to stay with their small children 
while they do a little war work or even a 
little necessary shopping. Results in low- 
ered morale and anxiety often reflect them- 
selves in the children. A plan of cooper- 
ative play groups particularly designed to 
help these mothers is operating successfully 
in Seattle. Small groups of mothers organ- 
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ize and run educationally sound preschool 
groups for their own children with help 
from the Family Life Office and the kinder- 
garten teachers of the public schools. Re- 
prints describing this plan are available.® 


One more word must be said. The teach- 
er’s capacity to help both children and 
parents depends upon the soundness of her 
own adjustment. As noted in the first 
paragraphs, jittery adults are worse than 
air raids in their effects upon children. 
Every teacher must discover for herself 
how much rest and recreation she needs 
and see that she gets it. This is particu- 
larly necessary in war days when so many 
extra jobs are demanded of teachers as the 
most reliable and efficient group in the 
community. Administrators and teachers 
themselves should recognize and respect the 
basic importance of the teacher’s first job 
—the nurturing of children. Activities so 
exacting that they. unfit her for this job 
are unpatriotic no matter how directly 
they are related to the war effort. On the 
other hand, if the change from usual duties 
is refreshing, it can be justified on all 
counts. Real release through happy social 
life, satisfying creative outlets, and vital 
contacts with the larger community are 
essential to the teacher’s own feelings of 
security and adequacy. 

One thing more is needed for good 
morale and that is wholehearted devotion 
to a goal of supreme worth. Teachers 
more than any group of professional work- 
ers have this goal inherent in their own 
profession. lt is cooperating with the ele- 
mental and eternal forces of life and 
growth in creating a better world. There 
is no greater responsibility in war or peace. 





* ‘Cooperative Play Groups in Seattle,” by K. W. Taylor. 
Marriage and Family Living, November 1942, 4. 
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Science and Desirable 


How can the disciplines of science—the will- 
ingness to make new observations, to repeat 
experiments, to consider new facts and to 
challenge earlier considerations—be made to 
function in the everyday lives of children to 
the end that open-mindedness, critical-mind- 
edness and intelligent planning become their 
patterns of thinking and response? Mr. Craig, 
professor of natural science at Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, presents these dis- 
ciplines and points out the possibilities of 
their end results. 


HE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL is proba- 

bly more responsible than any other 

single agency for the development of 
the thinking of the coming generation. 
As a result, the teacher needs to be aware 
of the kinds of thinking that boys and girls 
practice in their everyday experiences in 
and out of the classroom. She needs to 
ask herself from time to time: What kinds 
of attitudes are the children forming? How 
is their. learning influencing their behavior? 
Are the changes in their behavior in a 
desirable direction? 


The Contribution of Science 
and Open-mindedness 

Science is an active, dynamic field, con- 
stantly demanding willingness to make new 
observations, to repeat ex periments, to con- 
sider new facts and to challenge earlier. 
conclusions. Science is far from a finished 
subject. In fact, it is likely to be only in 
its beginnings. 

This aspect of science has a profound 
influence upon the nature of the work in 
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By GERALD S. CRAI 


Behavior Patte 


the classroom. The fact that man 
much yet to discover is suggestive of the 
kinds of attitudes that the teacher should 
display in her relationships with child 
Instead of the individual who has an an. 
swer to everything, the teacher has a right | 
to admit that there is much she does not 
know and that sometimes she can learn 
with the children. It is as if the very nature 
of science had given the teacher a license tp 
be a more human person in her dealings 
with children. Science is active and grow. 
ing and has a contribution to make not 
only to the attitudes in the classroom to- 
ward knowledge but also to human rela. - 
tionships between child and child and child: 
and teacher. It sets the stage for the devel. 
opment of open-mindedness. 


Experiences in connection with the study 
of science can be used to indicate the im- 
portance of being willing to consider new 
evidence. It should also be indicated that 
the wise teacher will relate this attitude to 
specific illustrations affecting social be 
havior. Teachers can utilize such oppor 
tunities as the classroom affords to indi 
cate the undesirability of being dogmatic 
and the desirability of being open-minded. 
Of course these opportunities should be 
utilized with fine consideration of the 
child’s feelings so that changes in attitudes 
may be effected constructively. 2 

As children proceed through the schoo 
they should learn to be willing to examine 
everything related to a given issue. They 
should be willing to listen to the comments, 
proposals, conceptions, objections of others 
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On the other hand, a child who is reluctant 
to accept a given conclusion because of 
certain observations he has made should 
feel free to state the reasons for his reluc- 
tance. It is the teacher’s task to build up 
a spirit of tolerance. However, this spirit 
of tolerance should not be utilized as an 
excuse for inaction. One can be willing 
to listen to suggestions from his fellows, 
to recognize the importance of looking at 
many aspects of the problem and yet fol- 
low through with desirable action. 

The teacher, too, must display the ele- 
ment of tolerance in her own behavior. 
She should be willing to accept, in fact 
should welcome, an opportunity to have 
her own statements investigated. 

Open-mindedness should in no way be 
confused with gullibility. Although we 
strive for a willingness to consider new 
ideas, we accept ideas as right only when 
they have been proved to be so, or proved 
to be the best we can secure at that time. 

We may have convictions on matters 
and still be open-minded. For instance, 
we can believe in democracy, in education, 
and in improvement of living conditions 
for all people. We should have the con- 
viction that science should be utilized for 
the welfare of all. But our convictions 
should not prevent us from examining 
weaknesses in our beliefs. For instance, 
we can be loyal to our country and yet 
see many injustices in conditions about us 
and strive to remedy them. 


‘The Contributions of Science 


to Critical-mindedness 


Science strives always for accuracy. This 
characteristic, too, has wide implications 
for the methods of teaching in the elemen- 
tary school, for it presents a clear demand 
for critical-mindedness. Unfounded preju- 
dices, opinions, gossip, rumor, astrology, 
myths, intuition and superstition cannot 
be considered as reliable sources. 
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In the far-reaching sense, the best idea 
is one secured from an authoritative source. 
The duty of the scientific authority is not 
to command but to give the best informa- 
tion he has to the citizens and then allow 
these citizens to do the commanding 
through the ballot. Education must in- 
dicate, then, the place and the importance 


of men who are authorities. 


Scientists should not be presented to 
children as supermen. There is much to 
prove that many of them remain humble 
throughout their lives. In fact, the heri- 
tage of science is not that of the supernat- 
ural but rather that of diligent and cour- 
ageous effort and willingness to cooperate 
with others. Supermen are confined to 
the comic strips; they are not found in the 
scientific laboratories. 


Much of the foregoing discussion has di- 
rect application to the method of securing 
facts and the application of facts to prob- 
lems. Children bring to the classroom an 
assortment of ideas, largely secured from 
adults, some based on prejudices, opinions 
and other unscientific sources. These, in 
turn, will be mixed with some ideas that 
are correct. The teacher will find it an 
impossible task to weed out all the false 
ideas, but she can direct the child’s growth 
to a method of determining what is reli- 
able and what is false. This is an impor- 
tant element in the establishment of good 
citizenship. 

In science, children should be directed 
at all levels toward the importance of hav- 
ing their own thinking reliable. This does 
not indicate that there is no place for 
imagination or speculation in science, but 
teachers should strive to develop in chil- 
dren an awareness of the times when they 
are utilizing imagination and speculation 
and when treating with reliable facts. 

The children may have opportunity to 
develop their ideas and attempt to find out 
if they are correct through experiments, 
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excursions or consulting authoritative 
books. Children should realize that they 
must be willing to check the conclusions 
secured from observations by the conclu- 
sions of scientific authorities. 

Children should be taught to evaluate 
their own activities. They do not make 
discoveries for the human race. The larger 
value so far as the general question of 
method is concerned is that they do make 
discoveries for themselves. These discov- 
eries, however, are not made in a vacuum. 
In a proper environment they are made 
with the assistance of the accumulated ex- 
perience and knowledge of the human race. 

In a very real sense, accuracy is not an 
exact status for mankind, for man is con- 
tinuously in the process of making new 
discoveries and revising his information. 
The most nearly accurate or truthful any- 
one can be is to use the information that 
has been developed at the time by the au- 
thorities in the field concerned. 

Fortunately, this idea of truth does not 
prove disturbing to children when it is 
built into their early instruction. They 
frequently respond favorably to the idea 
that there is much that remains for them 
to discover in adult life. The adult some- 
times has difficulties when he learns that 
he needs to be open-minded to new ideas. 
The transition of the adult’s thought pat- 
terns to one of man’s need of constantly re- 
vising his knowledge is frequently a period 
of conflict and frustration. It has been 
the experience of many teachers that chil- 
dren introduced to science as an active 
dynamic field early in their lives avoid this 
period of frustration in adulthood. 


The Contributions of Science 
to Intelligent Planning 

Science makes it essential for ‘man to 
learn how to plan intelligently; an educa- 
tion to that end should begin early. Chil- 


dren, in common with adults, tend to meet 












situations with impulsiveness and s 
ficial thinking. a 
Philip (eight years old) was drawing 
ship with two funnels. The smoke } 
streaming out the funnels in opposite | 
rections. Andrew (eight years ¢ 
stopped to look at the drawing and in 
cated to Philip that the smoke from | 
two funnels should be moving in the 
direction. Philip observed his draw 
Andrew continued with an explanation: 
his statement. Philip said, ‘“That’s righ 
and changed the drawing. Here we hg 
Philip making a drawing to suit his fan 
but willing to consider suggestions and { 
make the necessary changes. Both Ph 
and Andrew had displayed desirable 5 
havior and elements of moving from i 
pulsiveness to planning. . 
There will be many opportunities | 
children to participate in planning 1 
science. They may on frequent occasig 
provide one or more of the followin 
the challenge in the form of a problem th , 
want to solve; the method by which ¢ 
think the problem might be solved; 
ning to carry out the method; evalusill 
of their own planning, particularly as @ 
its worthwhileness and their own safety in 
carrying it out; drawing conclusions; 
checking the conclusions for accuracy; and” 
suggestions for better future planning. — Be 
Children can participate in planning for 
many types of problems. The teacher’ 
should be well aware of the children’s pat- 
tern of work and have them consciously 
move to a better pattern. Such inquiries 
as—How may we find out? Is this the’ 
best information? Or, how may we plan’ 
our work?—place considerable responsi- 
bility for planning on the child. 
Teachers should be cognizant of the 
manner in which children attack problems 
A happy medium between concentration 
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Developing World Citizens 






By WANDA ROBERT 


In A Japanese Relocation Cen 


It is impossible to imagine any situation pre- 
senting more difficult problems demanding 
immediate solution than those presented to 
the workers in Japanese relocation centers. 
How the teachers and community workers 
solved these problems and succeeded in estab- 
lishing an educational program challenging 
even to America’s most favored environments 
is told here.with restraint and modesty by 
Miss Robertson, curriculum advisor in the 
Japanese relocation center at Topaz, Utab. 


HE EVACUATION of thousands of 
C Gdieecrmm children of Japanese 

ancestry has caused problems which 
will affect to a marked degree their present 
and future attitudes, ideals and modes of 
behavior as they attempt to make satisfac- 
tory adjustments to life in relocation 
centers. 

For most of the children of this center, 
home had meant residence in the Bay 
Region of California. Living, for the 
major part of them, had been relatively 
secure. Family unity and the sanctity of 
the home had been protected. Respect for 
parental control had been a dominant 
characteristic of family and social life for 
them. Education had been a cherished 
ideal for all, and a realization for large 
numbers of college graduates. Schools 
were respected as centers of learning. 

Life in the relocation center was differ- 
ent. The compactness of the community, 
concentrated as it was in a square mile of 
tar paper covered barracks surrounded by 
a wire fence, presented problems and lim- 
itations which were difficult at times to 
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accept. Communal dining halls mada 
difficult for families to eat togethe ft, 
Crowded conditions in barracks denied the 
privacy and closely knit family life whic 
they valued so highly. Homes which 
equipped with army cots and furnitup 
handmade from scrap lumber failed to offer 
sufficient attraction to serve as centers for 
normal family gatherings had space per 
mitted. In other words, home in the rele 
cation center for many children was merely 
a place to sleep. Then, too, most of thes’ 
boys and girls were living for the fin 
time in their lives with large numbers of 
their own race, both old and young. = 
Children’s stories and autobiographie 
have revealed in many cases how much 
they missed their schoolmates and Cauca- 
sian friends. Stories of their farewells are 
often touching. Accounts of life in the 
assembly centers before coming to the relo- | 
cation projects are enlightening: 
Before evacuation, I was the only Japas 7 
in the whole school for about two years. 1) 
had been going to that school since kindergat:| 
ten. When the attack was made on Peat’ 
Harbor the people, especially the boys, called” 
me bad names. Even though the boys a 
me names, the girls tried to help me. 
evacuation time came, someway I did not want” 
to go, but I had to. I didn’t want to leave) 
even if the people called me names. I 
two dogs named Mike and Kiltie. They 
Scotties. I did not want to leave rg be 
everything else that I liked besides my parents 
was left behind. e. 
When we left, I kept my eyes open to look 
at the city where I had always lived, and which 
I might never see again. Living with Jape 
nese around is strange to me, for all I knew 
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about were Americans. I do not want to go 
to Japan for all the money in the world because 
I like the United States. 

Another child wrote: 

When the war started, I felt funny! We 
first moved to the assembly center where we 
lived in stables. Do you know what stables 
are? 4They are places where horses and cows 
live. I hope the Allies win this war soon, 
otherwise we will be under a dictator power, 
and then we will have to obey Hitler, Hirohito, 
Gah Benito. So I hope the Allies win this wari 

But all the children were not so sure of 
their loyalties. The rapid change had up- 
set their proper balance. In many cases, 
the most perplexing problem they faced 
was an improved understanding of their 
relationship to the country they had al- 
ways known and to which they had for- 
merly pledged their allegiance. Some chil- 
dren, few in number, were easily swayed 
by disillusioned adults who were facing 
uncertainty in their own minds as a result 
of circumstances experienced in the evac- 
uation. Conflicting ideologies of different 
cultural groups presented problems of 
grave import, particularly since people 
were concentrated in large numbers within 
a small space. 


The very nature of the new and strange 
desert environment was difficult for many 
children to accept in the beginning: 

It was pretty sad when I left my home in 
California, for I was leaving my native state 
for a desert land. I was leaving the good soil, 
flowers, and the ocean. We came to a dried-up 
land from a beautiful country. ..... had 
just mountains and plains all around it. 

To these children who had learned to know 


and love the ocean, the hum and bustle | 


of cities, and the thrill and beauty of 
farms, parks and gardens, the desert pre- 
sented a strong contrast. The rosy hues 
of early morning, the exquisite sunsets, the 
cool of summer evenings, the fantastic 
cloud formations, and even the night skies 
filled with myriads of stars reaching down 
to touch the tops of the barracks held 
little understanding or charm for them 
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and could not compensate for what they 
had left. 


Then there were dust storms of too 
frequent regularity, the sudden deafening 
thunder and vivid streaks of lightning, so 
new to them, which accompanied rains 
which came too seldom. The howl of the 
coyote struck fear to the hearts of the 
more timid children. Desert animals were 
new and often forbidding because of their 
strangeness. The heat of summer and the 
newly-discovered snow of winter brought 
first-hand experiences with weather 
changes. Flowers and green plants were 
not indigenous to the soil where grease- 
wood grew in profusion. 

Loss of pets caused other difficult ad- 
justment problems for certain children. 
An excerpt from the diary of a ten-year- 
old girl voices the feelings of many boys 
and girls: 

We left our pets who gave us so much happi- 
ness—dogs, cats, canaries, goldfish—which I 
wish I had here. The pet I liked best was our 
dog. She was so faithful and smart and never 
forgot us. She ate whatever we had. She 
didn’t want dog food, but ate ice cream, cakes, 
pies, rice, and many other foods fit for human 
beings. We gave her to a man but she cut 
the rope and came home. When we finally 
left she cried like anything. We did too! 


How Community-wide Cooperation 
and Wise Use of the Environment 
Contributed to Better Living 


While there were many things which 
could not be changed due to the physical 
setup of the center, the teachers were con- 
cerned about the problems which were 
producing insecurity in the children and 
attempts were made to alleviate as many 
of them as possible. The compactness of 
the community organization which offered 
limitations also presented a controlled sit- 
uation whereby many educational ventures 
might be undertaken. Welfare workers 
tried diligently to improve family living. 





The sevens plant a 
garden 


Looking down a 
main thoroughfare 
at the Topaz Relo- 
cation Center 
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Studying geography 


And so the whole wide 
world... 




















To provide wider experiences and greater 
continuity in living in and out of school, 
all activities were organized on a camp- 
wide basis. In other words, after-school 
play was considered as much a responsi- 
bility of education as recess periods. The 
arts and crafts program, as well as dramat- 
ics and music interests, were considered 
important for persons of all ages during 
and after school hours. The beginning of 
regular school periods helped to settle chil- 
dren who thought the barrack classrooms 
which were unfinished for a long time 
could hardly measure up to those they had 
left behind. The sincerity and determina- 
tion of the teachers, many of whom had 
had no previous training, deserve much of 
the credit for successful adjustments. 


Community workers demonstrated their 
willingness to assist the schools wherever 
and whenever possible. Letters of thanks 
were frequently sent to the engineers after 
visits to the water tanks, and to the safety 
engineer and fire chief for his help in safety 
education. Invitations to attend school 
activities were written to the parents, the 
postmaster, and even the busy project di- 
rector. Excursions were taken to visit the 
coal piles, lumber yards, the motor pool, 
the art school and the administration build- 
ings to enable the children to understand 
the workings of their community. Trips 
were likewise made with young children to 
construction centers to observe excavating, 
building, painting and plumbing. 


The personnel of the food commissary 
provided occasional supplies for cooking 
experiences and gave significant assistance 
and information to the children and teach- 
ers as they sought to become more intelli- 
gent concerning where the foods came 
from, how they were stored and how they 
were later distributed to the various block 
kitchens. The cooks often baked the bread 
or cookies which groups of children had 
made. Directors of the canteens explained 
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sources of clothing and methods of m 
keting and trade. Since everything 
to be trucked into the center, transport 
tion became an important area of study 
for some children. " 
Sheepherders with their winter flocks 
the desert; nearby dairy, hog and cat : 
farms; poultry centers, and the agricuh 
tural farms in general offered thrill 
opportunities to large numbers of . 
to see real, live animals for the first ti 
These experiences were almost as exciting 
to the mothers who accompanied their chil 
dren on these trips. 4 
Mothers, neighbors, P.T.A. wor 
Council members (Community Gover 
ment), the Inter-faith Association, and 
others participated by helping children @ 
make curtains and costumes, by repaiti - 
school swings, donating money to the 
scholarship fund, or entertaining teachen 
in appreciation oftheir work. Forty me he 
ers volunteered part-time service when the 
shortage of teachers threatened the closing 
of one of the nursery school centers. 
the conflicting ideologies and misun¢ 
standings which caused adjustment probe 
lems with children often arose because } 
failure of different groups to understand 
the concerns of each other, this participa 
tion between school and community wa 
considered valuable and was encourag 









After a short time, the children 
helped to see new possibilities and chal’ 
lenges in their environment which had 
seemed so forbidding to them in the begin-| 
ning. Winds, dust storms, infrequent 
rains, unusual cloud effects, lack of greet 
plants provoked questions con ; 
weather conditions which could often be 
answered only by books or by a trip to tht 
meteorologist at the weather station. __ 

Topaz crystals, trilobites, and lava for 
mations found on some of the nearby 
mountains stimulated enthusiastic 
of the earth and its developmental form 
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of life. The clear night skies made possi- 
ble thrilling mental explorations into the 
heavens which resulted in the building of 
4 miniature planetarium by one group of 
children. 

Ant homes filled with mysterious tun- 
nels intrigued children of all ages. The 
fish of nearby streams found new homes in 
balanced aquaria, while experiments with 
plants were carried on with different kinds 
of soil. The services of fathers who had 
been gardeners or those of soil experts 
were utilized. _Homemade terraria of des- 
ert and imported woodland life were 
constructed. 

Lizards, horned toads, scorpions, snakes, 
tadpoles, frogs, badgers, porcupines and 


Be | rabbits provided opportunity to learn 


about new kinds of animals and the habitat 
in which they lived. Naturally these 
learnings led to a study of other animals 
and even peoples as they adjusted to their 
environments. An investigation of the 
bird life revealed many varieties worthy 
of study. 

Trips on the desert beyond the immedi- 
ate camp vicinity resulted in the finding 
of arrowheads, broken bits of pottery, and 
some people even discovered the remains 
of pueblo Indian dwellings of long ago. 
What an opportunity to learn something 
about the culture of a people of the past 
without the usual artificial stimulation so 
often accorded a study of Indians. 

Attempts were made to develop many 
cooperative undertakings in classroom ac- 
tivities whereby improved social relation- 
ships, responsibilities and other principles 
of democratic living might be stressed. 
These interests often became community 
wide in scope. For instance, a scrap metal 
drive for rusty nails was sponsored by a 
second grade group, both for scrap metal 
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and to prevent an excessive number of 
punctured automobile tires. The assist- 
ance of other children and adults was 
sought through posters and letters. Other 
ways of being good citizens were dis- 
cussed by the group. Pictures by a fifth 
grade group were sent to the hospital to 
brighten the walls for bedridden children. 
Safety and health measures, so pertinent 
to the welfare of the community, soon 
became their concern, too. 

While it was deemed wise to familiarize 
them with their immediate homes and com- 
munity life, it was also felt that learnings 
of older children should be extended to 
other cities, states and countries. To 
facilitate a more intelligent program of 
relocation beyond the present centers into 
the United States, a genuine need was met 
in helping them to learn more about their 
country. Other countries were explored as 
to their historical, cultural, social and eco- 
nomic relationships. Pageants, class movies, 
murals, newspapers, reports and stories 
were some of the techniques used in ac- 
quainting the children with information 
concerning present-day problems as they 
relate to people, institutions and countries. 
Efforts were likewise made to keep these 
boys and girls informed about current 
world events, including the war news. 

The process of social development in 
children is slow and not always clear-cut 
and easily discerned by adults. The social 
growth of these Japanese-American boys 
and girls is not easily determined except as 
it has been evidenced in their behavior. All 
adjustment problems have not been solved. 
However, bit by bit it is hoped that the 
varied kinds of experiences shared by these 
children will build constructively toward 
that kind of social maturity so essential to 
the future citizens of the world. 
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Science Matenals 


By KATHERINE E. 


for Young Children 


Descriptions of simple experiences with non- 
living things and an analysis of the relation- 
ships between living and non-living things 
form the basis of Miss Hill’s presentation of 
science materials in terms of their implica- 
tions for world citizenship. Miss Hill is 
instructor in science at Wheelock College, 
Boston, Massachusetts. 


HE BUILDING OF those attitudes and 
ideas which are necessary for the un- 
derstanding of the relationships of 
peoples on the earth must begin in the 
years of early childhood if they are to reach 
their full effectiveness. Just what are some 
of the experiences and materials which 
science can contribute to classroom teachers 
in order to help them promote such under- 
standings? 
Experiences With Non-living Things 
Light, air, sound, water, magnetism, 
electricity exist for all people everywhere. 
Certain effects of these non-living things 
are of vast importance. Some of the expe- 
riences which young children may have in 
this area and their implications follow. 
Water play is a fascinating experience 
for little children. Necessary equipment 
is a large dish pan, bottles and jars, water 
and objects which may be tested for float- 
ing and sinking. Children may use this 
material freely out-of-doors or indoors if 
a low oilcloth-covered table is provided. 
Free experimentation is in order. Chil- 
dren should be able to discover for them- 
selves materials which will float and mate- 
rials which will sink. A teacher could, of 


course, use such materials for demonstra. 
tion, but much of the value of the exp 
ence would be lost if this procedure wer 
followed. Children should have time to ex 
periment freely with this kind of materia. 
either individually or in small groups. The 
teacher’s place is to help children state 
their problem in the beginning and 
help them evaluate their work and reach 
a conclusion. In addition, she may find it 
necessary to help children check: their 
conclusions. 

Boat building and the testing of bolas 
often follow such work with floating and 
sinking. Children discover that boats must, 
either be built of very light wood or ual 
be hollowed out if they are to float success 
fully. A consideration of the planning 
that must be done before any type of boat’ 
is built may then be appreciated more fully 
by children. A boat, whether it is a canoe 
of the South Pacific region, a Chinese river 
boat or an aircraft carrier, must be skill 
fully planned if that boat is to float. Chil 
dren should begin to appreciate when they 
are very young that workers have special 
skills to contribute to our world. 

Water is interesting, not only as an id 
to transportation, but it is also interesting’ 
in itself. We have considered water only 
in its liquid state. Children also experientt 
water as a solid. In some places on the 
surface of the earth water freezes in the 
winter. Ice is water, but it is water ina 
solid state. 


outer window sill and allowed to freeze. 
If this is not possible, the water may be 
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frozen in a refrigerator. Then this solid 
water may be returned to the classroom, 
examined and allowed to melt. So, chil- 
dren may make another discovery. Water 
may exist in two states—as a liquid and as 


a solid. 


This experience may be elaborated. The 
level of the liquid water may be marked 
on its container. This level will not re- 
main the same when the water freezes, 
since water expands when it freezes. The 
level of the solid water will be higher in 
the jar. Now as the water melts the level 
should be about the same as it was before. 
A tall thin jar such as an olive bottle is 
good for this experiment. 


Children may not realize also that water 
is found in still another state, even though 
they have had experiences with this third 
state in which we find water. Water may 
go into the air and remain there as an in- 
visible gas. We observe this change in state 
when water is boiled. 


Some children have never really watched 
water boil. For this experience an electric 
plate and a Pyrex container may be used. 
As the water becomes warmer, air bubbles 
appear on the sides of the dish and come 
to the top of the water. After a while 
large bubbles appear in the center of the 
container. These are true steam bubbles. 
As the water bubbles more and more vio- 
lently, the water level sinks. Liquid water 
is changing to invisible gaseous water. 
Sometimes a white cloud is observed over 
the container. This is not true steam, 
since steam is not visible; this white cloud 
is condensed water vapor. 


Other experiences similar to this one are 
possible. Children may discover that it is 
not necessary for water to be heated in 
order for it to disappear into the air. 
Flower vases must be refilled because liquid 
water has evaporated; drops of water on 
the floor disappear into the air; soil becomes 
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dry after a rain; small brooks or creeks 
become dry during hot weather; water dis- 
appears from wet clothes when they are 
placed on the line to dry. 

These experiences are of value not just 
to teach the fact that water exists in three 
states, but to help children discover facts 
for themselves by observation and experi- 
mentation. In addition, group cooperation 
in the statement and analysis of the prob- 
lem is of great value. These experiences 
using water. are chosen because they are 
available to all children and all teachers. 
These are common materials for use in ex- 
periencing. 

Experiences with air also lend themselves 
to free experimentation. Children are 
usually aware of the air only when it is 
moving. They observe dry leaves as they 
are blown about in the fall; they feel the 
push of the wind on thzir bodies; they see 
that wind is able to fill a sail and push a 
boat over the water; they feel the soft, 
gentle spring breezes. But children may 
also discover that air is powerful even when 
it is not in more or less violent motion. 
They may be helped to know that air is 
about them always and that it is a very 
real thing. 


Air is such a real thing that it can pre- 
vent water from entering a glass. If an 
inverted tumbler is pushed down into wa- 
ter, the air in the tumbler will prevent the 
water from entering. If the tumbler is 
allowed to slip over on its side, air bubbles 
float quickly to the surface of the water 
and break there. This experience may be 
made more dramatic if a crumpled piece of 
paper is placed in the bottom of the dry 
tumbler before it is inverted in the water. 
The tumbler may be pushed entirely under 
the water, and the paper will remain dry. 
Then, too, a small boat may be made from 
a flat cork using a bit of cardboard for the 
sail. If the dry tumbler is placed over it, 
the boat may be pushed down to the bot- 
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tom of the pan of water without wetting 
the sail. 

Such experiences as these may be shown 
by the teacher to her group. They should 
not be done too rapidly, nor should they 
all be done on the same day. Furthermore, 
any child who wishes it should be given 
enough free time to do these things for 
himself. Experimenting is an essential part 
of fact finding. The group, with the 
teacher, should check frequently for pos- 
sible errors in observations and conclusions. 

Air is a real and powerful thing, so much 
so that it is an aid to our transportation. 
We are becoming more and more conscious 
of this use of air. If balloons, either the 
circus or dirigible variety, are filled with 
some lighter-than-air gas such as hydrogen 
or helium, these balloons will float in the 
air, much as objects will float in water. We 
make wide use of this knowledge. 


However, the even more common type 
of air transportation is that which makes 
use of heavier-than-air craft. Fighter 
planes, transport planes and bomber planes, 
whatever their size, are all able to fly be- 
cause of the knowledge that man has accu- 
mulated concerning the atmosphere. A 
wing is able to be lifted into the air if some 
of the air on the upper surface of the wing 
can be removed rapidly. This is done 
by the propellers which cause air to flow 
rapidly over the top wing surface. The 
air on the underside of the wing is left 
relatively undisturbed. The air pressure, 
then, is greater under the wing than above 
the wing. Therefore, the wing, and con- 
sequently the entire airplane, is pushed up. 


Even small children want to know why 
a plane is able to rise in the air. A very 
simple demonstration which may help them 
to understand this phenomenon better may 
be performed with a strip of paper about 
one inch wide and twelve inches long. One 
end of the paper is turned under a bit and 
held with the forefinger just below the 
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lower lip. The paper will hang limply 
until a steady stream of air is blown length. 
wise of the strip of paper. Then the strip 
of paper will rise because enough air ig 
pushed away from the upper surface t 
make the pressure less than that beneath jg, 

It is somewhat more difficult for chil. 
dren to grasp the idea that an airplane 
moves forward through the air bec; J 
propellers actually act as screws and bite 
into the air in such a way as to pull th 
plane forward. 


The importance, again, of experience” 
with air and air pressure is not so much 
to learn the facts as to be able to experience 
freely in this area with tangible materia 
Furthermore, the i importance of stating ¢ 
problem and arriving at conclusions cam 
not be stressed too strongly. 


Perhaps the most important outcomes of. 
any study of this sort are the implications” 
for world relationships. The fact is that it” 
does take less time to travel from one place” 
to another by plane. Young children will 
not, in a few years, find it strange to be 
able to travel from continent to continent | 
in a few hours. Distances for them will | 
shrink to an even greater extent than they | 
did for us with the advent of the automo- — 
bile. These children will find it as neces- 
sary to understand the people of such 
countries as Russia, India, South Africa, 
Argentina, Norway, Australia and China 
as we have found it necessary to under- 
stand the Easterners, Southerners, West- 
erners and Canadians of North America.” 
This is a vital concomitant of any consider- | 
ation of the physical facts of air travel. — 

These are brief suggestions for only two © 
areas within the much larger area of the 
physical sciences. Investigation will show 
that many other areas such as magnetism, | 
weather conditions, sun-earth-moon rela- ‘ 
tionships offer real possibilities for working 
together toward a goal of understanding 
our total earth environment. : 
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Relationships Between Living 
and Non-living Things 


Plants and animals exist all over the 
world. Certain microscopic organisms are 
found high in the air over the surface of 
the earth. Other living things are found 
in the water and on the land areas of the 
earth. These plants and animals vary in 
many respects, but they are quite similar 
to each other in other ways. These differ- 
ences and similarities are useful for chil- 
dren’s experiences. 

Animals depend entirely on plants for 
their food supply. Plants are the only liv- 
ing organisms which can manufacture 
sugar directly from raw materials. All 
plants are not capable of doing this. The 
green plants are manufacturers of food. 
A consideration of the food materials of 
any group of animals soon shows that green 
plants are the basic source of food. 

Any green plant, no matter where it 
grows on the earth, must have certain con- 
ditions of light, air, warmth, water and 
minerals from the soil in order to produce 
food. All green plants are similar in this 
respect. 

Children may have experiences which 
help them to understand this fact. If we 
wish to investigate the importance of light 
to plant growth, two healthy plants, such 
as geranium or bean plants, which are as 
nearly alike as possible should be used. Each 
plant should be given the same amount of 
water and each should be kept under the 
same temperature conditions. The only 
varying condition should be light. One 
plant should have enough light for healthy 
growth; the other should be kept in a dark 
place. In a very few days the plant which 
is kept in the dark place will begin to 
turn yellow and will eventually die. 

No matter where a plant may be grow- 
ing on the earth, there are certain physical 
conditions which are necessary for that 
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plant’s successful growth. All plants are 
similar in this respect. 

Animals also cannot continue to exist 
unless conditions are favorable for their 
growth and development. All animals do 
not need the same amount of light, heat, 
air and food. But all animals from amoe- 
bas to human beings grow and develop 
to their fullest capacity only when their 
conditions for growth are fulfilled. 

Therefore, a consideration of these facts 
by children will show them that there are 
certain non-living factors which are neces- 
sary for the continued existence of all liv- 
ing things everywhere. 

Then, too, a group of children might 
well consider the relationships between liv- 
ing things. This has already been pointed 
out in some measure by indicating the de- 
pendence of animals on green plants. Cer- 
tain microscopic organisms cause diseases 
of both plants and animals. Decaying 
plant and animal materials make the soil 
more fertile for further plant growth. 
Examples of such relationships are .almost 
endless. 

Perhaps one of the relationships that we 
would stress most strongly is that of the 
interdependence of people even though 
they live on widely separated continents. 
All human beings are essentially the same 
in their growth needs, body structure and 
reasoning apparatus even though their skin 
color and social customs may vary. It will 
not only be important but essential for our 
children to understand these facts if the 
people of the world are to live a few air 
hours from one another. 

Adults of tomorrow will be able to live 
together and exercise the best possible con- 
trol of their world environment only if the 
children of today begin to form those 
fundamental attitudes and understandings 
which are necessary for the successful solu- 
tion of a problem. 
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Six- Year-Olds Question 


Ther Environme 


How one interest led naturally and easily to 
another with the result that these six-year- 
olds became increasingly aware of the natural 
phenomena around them, learned the value 
of first-hand information, the importance of 
checking facts, and the fascination of experi- 
menting to test their own learnings. Miss 
Bryan is primary supervisor, Eastern Wasb- 
ington College of Education, Cheney. 


HEN ANN CAME INTO THE ROOM 

the day after Christmas vacation she 

exclaimed, “My, but this room is 
bare.” The teacher thought so too but 
had not changed it before the six-year- 
olds arrived. She believed that an environ- 
ment conducive to happy, cooperative liv- 
ing should be determined by both children 
and teacher. 


Ann’s remark stimulated everyone to 
start planning the kind of life that should 
be lived for the next few weeks. Within 
a few days many interests were evident out 
of which evolved several problems perti- 
nent to the group. In order to cope with 
these problems the children found it neces- 
sary to seek many sources of information 
and materials. 

Very soon the room took on a very 
different appearance. The bulletin boards 
were covered with pictures and lists of 
questions and plans. The library table 
held a variety of books which the children 
had selected from the school library. Mr. 
Carl, the canary, had been returned to his 
first grade home after having been away 
during vacation. Favorite Christmas toys 
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and games were about the room since re 
owners wished to share them with ther 
friends. A variety of materials and equ ip- 
ment such as jars, dishes, soil, chermomet ‘ 
globe, maps and calendars was in evider s 
Such a working atmosphere promised ; a 
great many opportunities for these sixes, | 
Many of the questions asked by thes | 
children related to the natural environ 
ment. During the following weeks ¢ 
questions became startling in scope. One. 4 
of them had to do with soil conservation, 


Soil Conservation Becomes a Problem _ 
for Six-Y ear-Olds 


Bill said, “I’d like to find out how | 
farmers stop water from washing — 
their hills.” 

Quickly Jack replied, “Oh, you mean 
soil conservation.’ 

Bill’s remark immediately prompted 
Frank to say, “Well, but I don’t think 
farmers can stop water from washing away © 
their hills, do you?” He was sure of this” 
because he had seen soil washed away neat 
his home. : 

Frank’s remark caused much discuss 
Some of the children agreed with him, 
some thought farmers could do something 
about it, and others had no thoughts con- 
cerning the subject. After the pros and ~ 
cons had been offered, several children said _ 
that they would look as they walked home 
from school for places in which the soil” Z 
was being washed away. : 

The next day various experiences were 


related by several children. _ Bill < ; 
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“Frank and I saw water running near our 
We tried to stop it with sand. 
When we blocked the water it made a 
little pond.” He also offered the infor- 
mation that farmers make dams to keep 
water from washing away their soil. Some 
children questioned him as to why this 
helped and he replied, “The dam stops the 
water and the dirt goes to the bottom.” 

Jean contributed, “The water sinks into 
the ground and the dirt stays up on top 
of the other dirt.” 

To clarify this concept the teacher sug- 

that someone might like to do an 
experiment which would show what hap- 
pens to the soil in a pond made by a dam. 
Roger and Lee volunteered. They filled 
a large battery jar with water and poured 
soil into it. Bobby then said, ““When the 
dirt gets into the water, it makes it brown.” 
Someone who wanted the experiment to 
be more accurate told Roger to stir the 
water so that it would be going fast and 
look like it does before it gets to a dam. 

The following day after the water had 
cleared, they again discussed the experi- 
ment. Eventually they were able to make 
the generalization that rushing water can 
carry much soil, that still water cannot 
hold soil, and that this is the reason farmers 
build dams to hold their soil. 

Ronald reported'that he had seen a small 
stream back of his home where dirt was 
being washed away. He thought that the 
group should go to see it. He said that 
the water was running fast and that it 
was very muddy. Everyone agreed that 
it would be worthwhile to carry out Ron- 
ald’s suggestion. Plans were made to take 
the trip next day. 


A New Interest Arises 


In the meantime, the weather changed 
and the temperature lowered below the 
freezing point. The next morning Ronald 
said that the plan for the trip would need 
to be changed because the water had 
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frozen. _This prompted the teacher to 
question, ““At what temperature does water 
freeze?” 

Several suggestions were made but no 
one was sure that he was right. To deter- 
mine the freezing point a bottle of water 
and a thermometer were placed outside. 
When the committee checked to see if the 
water had frozen they found the bottle 
empty and on the ground. Jack sug- 


‘gested that he take up the matter with 


the student council so that all children 
in the school would know that such things 
should not be disturbed. He also sug- 
gested that experiment equipment be la- 
beled. This would help others understand 
the reason why unusual things were on 
window sills or in other places. 

When the bottle was ready to be put 
out again, a better place for it was dis- 
cussed. The children had noticed the very 
bright sunshine in the room that morning 
and decided that the water could not 
remain frozen on that side of the build- 
ing. It would be warmed by the sun be- 
fore they came to school. Therefore it 
was placed on another side of the building. 
However, the temperature did not lower 
again to the point where the water could 
freeze.’ 

All of the children: were concerned each 
day when they looked at the bottle of 
water and found that the water had not 
frozen. Immediately they looked at the 
thermometer to determine the temperature. 
Their difficulty in reading it convinced 
them it would be necessary to learn to 
count by ten’s and two’s. 

Learning to count necessitated much 
drill but it was considered very important 
to everyone because of the underlying pur- 
pose. Not only did they become inter- 
ested in reading the thermometer but they 











also wanted to know how it worked, what 
it had in it, and why alcohol was used. 
Later, they decided to read the thermome- 
ter each day in order to record the tem- 
perature on the weather calendar. A 
committee was chosen to do this. Fre- 
quently they made comparisons as to dif- 
ferences in temperature during the day or 
during longer periods of time. Interesting 
discussions resulted. 


When the problem concerning the 
warming of the water on the window sill 
by the sun was being discussed, the group 
became interested in finding out how long 
the sun shone in the room before they 
came to school. One said that he had seen 
the sun “rise” but that he did not know 
the exact time when it came up. Immedi- 
ately, everyone became interested and pro- 
posed that they watch for the sun each 
morning. The following morning some- 
one enthusiastically reported that he had 
seen it “rise” at 7:21. 


For several mornings clouds covered the 
sky and no one saw the sun “rise.” This 
phenomenon led everyone to become in- 
terested in clouds, to find out what they 
are, and how they move. The interest in 
the sunrise was frequently evidenced 
through discussions, the showing of a scrap 
of paper on which some older member of 
the family had written the time the sun 
“rose,” or the bringing of weather reports 
cut from the newspaper. These weather 
reports gave the time the sun “rose” the 
preceding day. Soon Jack brought a 
weather calendar and told the other chil- 
dren that it gave the time of sunrise for 
each day besides giving the weather. Much 
interest was shown in this new source of 
information. 

However, Jack soon found that the 
time reported by several individuals was 
not the time given on his calendar. This 
prompted the teacher to tell him that his 
calendar had not been printed for the 
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specific area around Cheney and that 
predictions were based on previous rec 
Some child knew that the sun did n 
“rise” at the same time all over the Uni , 
States. Catherine said, “It comes up much 
earlier in West Virginia.” Another saig 
“It comes up earlier in Montana.” 


The teacher told them that this was true 
but not according to the local time of the 
~— ar She told them that ¢ 
sun “rose” three hours earlier in New Yor 
and two mg earlier in Chicago chan il | 
did in Cheney. This discussion r 
very strange to many of the six-year-olds 
However, when the teacher referred to 
the radio programs, several children told 
of having heard announcements for dif 
ferent time belts. Catherine was esy J 
cially interested and showed evidences of 
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having discussed these time differences at at | 


home. She and two other children offered | 
to act on a committee to study more about” 
the sun. With a dark room, a globe, and 
a strong light for the sun they attempted 
to show the other children why the sun | 

“rises” at different times in various parts 
of the United States. i 


Questioning to Find the True Facts 


Frequently, children stimulated others” 
to think more clearly by offering chal- 
lenging statements or questions. As Jean 





listened to the children discuss the sun | 


shining in the first grade windows and | 


warming the water on the window sill, she _ 
emphatically said, “You know, the sun” 
seems to follow me everywhere I go.” 


Someone quickly told Jean that the sum 
could not be seen at night and that it did” 
not follow her then. She admitted this 
and continued, “Well, the moon follow 
me then.” 

When she was asked, “Does the me 
follow you each night?” she was surp 
for she had not thought about that. 


a 
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Several children had not only seen the 
moon at night but had also noticed it 
during the day. Mary said that she had 
seen the moon during the day and that it 
was white. Catherine had also noticed it 
during the day but said that it had been 
big and yellow. Bobby recalled that it 
had not always been the same size, shape, 
and color when he had seen it. 

This conversation led someone to sug- 
gest that they study the moon. The teacher 
agreed that this might be interesting to 
do if enough of the boys and girls con- 
tinued to ask questions about the moon, 
but that there must be a good reason for 


} making such a study. 


The sun-and-moon discussion led Jack 


¥ to say that he knew why we had day and 


night. He told the children that the sun 
moved and that when it left us to shine 
on another country we had night. Ronald 
questioned this statement saying that the 
sun did not move but that, instead, the 
earth moved. Jack was greatly surprised as 
were the other children, because this seemed 
impossible to them. The next day the 
teacher attempted to demonstrate day and 
night in a darkened room by using a bright 
light for the sun and a very small globe 
for the earth. 


Jack pondered this demonstration for 
two days and then went to the teacher for 
more help. He said, “I can’t understand 
why we have so many days: and nights 
when it takes the earth a whole year to 
get around the sun.” 


When the problem was presented to 
the group, Bill was able to give the correct 
explanation. However, to clarify the con- 
cept for Jack he was given the globe while 
Bill held the light which represented the 
sun. As Jack started to take the earth 
around the sun, Jean cautioned him that 
he should not go in a perfect circle as the 
earth did not make a perfect circular path 
around the sun and, also, that Bill should 
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not stand perfectly still as the sun makes 
some movement. These comments showed 
that Jean had gained much information 
from the previous demonstration and that 
she had the ability to apply it. As Jack 
slowly carried the globe around the sun 
he had to turn the earth on its axis many 
times. Very quickly he could see why we 
have so many days and nights in one year. 

The attitudes shown by these children 
toward each other and the manner in which 
they asked questions and applied knowl- 
edge gave evidence that much growth was 
taking place. 


Information Gained by Experimenting 


During a time when the skies were full 
of clouds, when the sunrise could not be 
seen, and when there was some form of 
precipitation, the children became very 
curious to know what clouds are made of 
and how water gets into the air to form 
the clouds. Bobby gave the information 
that water evaporated into the air. He 
said, “Where there is a lake, water goes 
up into the air and evaporates.” 

When no one offered any ideas as to 
how the water which had evaporated could 
take the form of rain, the teacher told the 
group that she could help them take water 
out of the air. Everyone was amazed and 
eager to help her carry out some experi- 
ments which would do this. One group 
went to the refrigerator for ice which they 
put in an aluminum pitcher. Another 
group put some water in the teakettle and 
set it on the hot plate to boil. When the 
water started to boil, a cold pan was held 
over the spout. Very soon drops of water 
began to drip off the bottom. 

Attention was called to the drops of 
water all over the outside of the pitcher. 
The children realized that the water did 
not come through the pitcher. Soon, 
someone said that the water in the air 
around the pitcher was chilled and then 
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formed on the outside of the pitcher. 
These experiences helped the children de- 
velop an attitude of open-mindedness, 
make accurate observations, weigh facts 
and do critical thinking before drawing 
conclusions. The teacher gave them much 
guidance in carrying out these experiments 
and in helping them to see relationships. 

One day all of the children went to 
the second grade room to see “the rain- 
storm” that was taking place in the ter- 
rarium. Drops of water had formed on 
the glass lid of the terrarium and were 
falling on the plants. The visitors were 
much interested in this phenomenon. They 
asked questions which necessitated much 
thought on the part of the older group of 
children who had to formulate their an- 
swers. Learnings gained from the experi- 
ments concerning evaporation and con- 
densation were brought into play as the 
discussion progressed. This experience 
gave an opportunity to both groups of 
children to apply the information which 
they had gained from many sources. 


Along with these condensation experi- 
ments went those pertaining to evapora- 
tion. Richard and Patsy put water in 
glasses to find out how long it would take 
for the water to evaporate. Richard put 
his glass near the radiator while Patsy set 
hers in a cooler place. Jimmie thought it 
would be interesting to see how fast the 
same amount of water would evaporate 
from a shallow cake tin. Roger knew a 
fast way to make it evaporate. He put 
the same amount of water as used in the 
other experiments into a pan on the stove. 


Roger’s experiment stimulated Bill and 
others to talk about observations they had 
made at home concerning evaporation of 
water such as: from a pan of carrots 
Mother was cooking, from the pan of po- 
tatoes which had boiled dry, and from 
the apple sauce which had burned. 






As all of these experiments were ¢ 
cluded and the observations discussed, 
children made generalizations about 
oration and condensation and in turn b 
to apply these learnings. 


They frequently 
spoke of how the snow was melting and 
of how the water in the streets and around 
their homes had evaporated. : 
Adventuring with these six-year- 
meant exciting experiences from day 


day for both children and teacher. 


in much joy as members of the g 
worked out their own problems. 


ity, thereby stimulating numerous expe. 
riences. 


the children became more inquiring, fine 
appreciations developed, and they gained 
new faith in their abilities to attack prob- 
lems and discover new meanings. 

The application of their learnings gave 
evidence that these six-year-olds had made 
much growth and that they had estab- 
lished a rich background for making 
further study of their environment. 

Frequently, the teacher learned that the 
children were not only interested in the 
problems at school but that they were 
experimenting at home. Mothers were be- 
ginning to ask the teacher, “What are 
you doing in school to get my child » 


excited over the temperature, the sunrise, 


and the moon?” ‘My child talks all the 


time about what is going on in school. 
Recently he has shown many new inter- 


ests.” Such comments were considered very 
important by the teacher. She realized 
that if school interests functioned at home 
the work carried on in school was very 


meaningful and important to the children 
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new interest led to another which resulted | 


Naive. 
curiosity on the part of some children 
developed into deeper intellectual curios. 


Guidance was given the children” 
by the teacher as she asked many questions, 
gave much encouragement, and simplified | 
the environment in which the problems 
could be solved. From these experiences 
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By LOUISE ZIMMER 


Curiosity in Action 


How science experiences can form the basis 
for testing a way of thinking, for making 
intelligent choices, and for sharing decisions 
is described by Miss Zimmer, teaching prin- 
cipal, Carlisle School, Kansas City, Missouri. 


IVING IN A DEMOCRATIC WORLD is 
living in a world of shared decisions. 

To live. successfully one must léarn 

to make an intelligent choice and to be 
able tc defend that choice with indisputa- 
ble data, backed by personal testing and 
expert opinion. The following descriptions 
illustrate how a group of six-year-olds have 


used this way of thinking in solving some. 


of the everyday science problems which 
confront them. 

It was Dale’s sixth birthday. He brought 
his favorite gift, a toy tractor, to share 
with the other children. Will it run? 
Can it go up and down things? These 
questions were immediately asked. Re- 
ceiving affirmative responses, the group 
demanded. proof. The tractor was wound 
and it scooted across the floor. Delighted, 
the children asked to see it climb. A book 
was placed on the floor. The tractor easily 
went over it. “Let’s try two books,” said 
John. Again the tractor was successful. 

“Do you think it could climb over 
three?” asked Mary. Three books were 
stacked on the floor. The tractor again 
went over them. 

“How high do you think it will go?” 

“Let’s see,” was Dale’s eager reply. 

Many books were piled on the floor un- 
til the stack. became too high for the tractor 
to climb. ‘“‘Let’s build a bridge for it,” 
said Kenny. He went to the workbench, 
got a board, placed it in a slanting posi- 
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tion from the books to the floor. The 
tractor was wound and easily climbed the 
board to the top of the books but nose 
dived off the opposite end. “We need a 
bridge on the other end,” said Bob. 

One member of the group suggested 
that they build the bridge as high as the 
tractor would go. More books were piled 
on the stack. This was continued until 
the board was in such an upright position 
that the tractor could not climb it. Some 
of the children were ready to quit. One 
boy, however, who had tried several times 
to get the tractor over the stack finally 
said, “If this board slanted more I think 
the tractor could climb it.” A longer 
board was brought. To the huge delight 
of the group, the tractor easily climbed to 
the top. 

Throughout the entire day interested 
children took off and put on books as they 
experimented and tested their simple hy- 
potheses and conclusions while working 
with the principles of the inclined plane. 


Experiences with Magnets 
and Electricity 


Patricia brought a small magnet to 
school and kept a group of her classmates 
enthralled as she put the magnet through 
various tricks. One child remarked that 
it acted just like magic; another boy said 
that when mother’s iron gets too hot 
things stick to it so he thought the magnet 
must be hot. He was so positive of the 
merit of his suggestion that he was reluc- 
tant to touch the magnet. After several 
braver individuals tested it he hesitantly 
proved for himself that there was no heat 
radiating from it. 
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“It has glue on it,” was the next sug- 
gestion. Again merely touching the mag- 
net disproved this fact. These young mod- 
erns then felt confident that the magnet 
was full of electricity. 

The next morning a lodestone was 
brought in. The children were much sur- 
prised to see a “rock” acting like a magnet. 
They then tried many different rocks to 
see if they were also magnets. Perceiving 
that they were not, they demanded an 
explanation. A_ simplified version of 
“Magnes, the Shepherd Boy” was told to 
them. 

In order to satisfy the group’s curiosity 
about the possibility that a magnet con- 
tains electricity, we broke a small magnet 
into two parts. When it was discovered 
that it looked the same inside as it did on 
the outside and that we now actually had 
two small magnets, the group’s astonish- 
ment was unsurpassed. 


It was natural that their next queries 
should turn to electricity. The following 
day a dry cell with copper wire and a bell 
were shared. The group was curious to 
-see what was inside the cell that made 
electricity. An old dry cell was torn down 
in order that the children might see the 
black paste and the carbon stick. 


One morning a child who had connected 
a new piece of wire to the bell found that 
the bell didn’t ring. A companion sug- 
gested that they try the old piece of wire. 
The bell then rang. At once the children 
realized something was wrong with the 
new piece of wire and were ready to pro- 
nounce judgment that the wire was de- 
fective until an alert individual noticed 
that the covering hadn’t been scraped from 
the ends of the new wire. After removing 
the covering and finding that the bell rang 
with the new wire, the class was intrigued 
to find out why. As an answer, a testing 
device for conductivity was made from 
two nails driven several inches apart in a 
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block of wood. Wires were connected 
the nails and the bell. The substances » 
be tested were placed across the Bap | b 
tween them. They found that wood, rg 
ber, Paper, glass and chalk would not 2 
the bell ring. Copper, zinc, lead and 


as 


















rang the bell. The safety factor of g Man; 
conductors was also noted. this : 
Throughout these experiences it reed 
noteworthy that these children insista with 
upon personally testing the suggestions of a 
all contributors, discarding those tha Uail 
couldn’t be proved and accepting thos Gy, 
that actually worked. They are | 
at an early age to demand facts—facts ia 
will stand - ‘up under careful scrutiny— 
before arriving at a conclusion. ated 
Shadow Play 4 * 
One bright sunny morning the chldea been 
_were on the playground discussing a game metal 
they wanted to play. One of the boys in They 
great excitement exclaimed, “Oh look a} the . 
our big shadows.” Another child added,} seth 
“There’s a shadow for every one of us”} the h 
Perceiving the group’s interest, the game they 
of shadow tag was taught them. Whe} W 
plans were made for the noon play period done 
some children decided to play shadow tag | of Ic 
again. To their amazement and consterna- | Some 
tion they found that their shadows wer| the ¥ 
so small that they could not play the by th 
game. | Nort! 
One morning a chair was placed on the} Ames 
play porch. At nine o’clock an outline} Lakes 
of the chair’s shadow was traced with chalk | the f 
on the concrete floor. The children ex} ™asse 
citedly watched the change in the shadow} Or 
of the chair throughout the day and no Gene 
ticed the position of the sun in relation- 
ship to the shadow. Every hour through 
out the day, the shadow was traced. This 
was done for several days. a 
Through careful observation reste | 
over a period of time, this group learned 
to arrive at basic and sound conclusions. 
CHILDHOOD EDUCATION| ocT< 
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“4 Map Reading At Six 


Many six-year-olds are interested in maps as 
this brief account shows. They also bave 
their own ideas as to what should be done 
with nations who “don't know any better 
than to fight with everyone else.” Miss 
Ueblacker teaches six-year-olds in a Garden 
City, New York, public school. 


HESE AND OTHER such questions are 

being asked: “What do six-year-olds 

get from a map?” “Are they inter- 

ested in maps?” “Do they talk about war?” 
“What kind of questions do they ask?” 

A certain group of six-year-olds have 


been bringing in large quantities of scrap 
metal and rubber “to lick Hitler with.” 
ysin} They have asked such questions as, “Do 
k at} the Japanese and the Germans live to- 


gether?” and when Tunis was much in 
the headlines, ‘“‘Are they with us?” “Are 
they our friends?” 

We realized that something must be 
done to help toward a better understanding 
of location and relationship of peoples. 
Some eleven-year-olds projected a map of 
the world for us upon a paper about five 
by three yards. The six-year-olds painted 
North America one color and South 
America another. To be sure, the Great 


Lakes and Hudson Bay are missing; so are 
the fjords around Norway, but the large 
masses are there. 

On this map the children know where 
(This seemed most 


General MacArthur is. 
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By IOLA UEBLACKER 


important of all.) They can locate where 
they live and they can find Germany and 
Japan on the map. They know that Can- 
ada is a friendly country and they can 
find the Pacific and Atlantic Oceans. The 
Aleutian Islands look a bit washed out and 
don’t seem important to the children yet. 


We followed our map-making with the 
drawing of pictures of the flags of all the 
United Nations as well as of those of the 
aggressors. These flags are very colorful 
and fairly accurate. When the flags were 
finished the group decided that they did 
not want the flags of Germany and Japan 
and Italy to remain in the room. But on 
second thought it was decided to hang 
the three of them alone over in the corner, 
and to hang the flags of the other coun- 
tries near the map. “The Axis should be 
alone anyway if they don’t know any bet- 
ter than to fight with everyone else.” 

We believe this interest in the world is 
just a start. Where we shall go with the 
study, we do not know. The introduction 
of a globe will become essential for there 
was much discussion about “two worlds” 
after the children saw the map of the two 
hemispheres in the atlas. 


We are sure that six-year-olds are be- 
coming map conscious and are learning 
from maps some of the things they want 
to know; also that this war is all important 
to them. 
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DovuBTLEss IT Is TRUE that 
when one becomes inter- 
ested in the development of 
a particular idea that he is more aware in what 
he reads of how others have approached or 
analyzed or developed the same or a similar 
idea. After the tentative theme for this year’s 


Some Comments 
on Discipline 


issues of CHILDHOOD EpucaTIoNn had been, 


named, “The Disciplines of World Citizenship,” 
it seemed that the word “discipline” popped 
up in my reading an unusual number of times. 
There were two articles in The Aflantic 
Monthly, May 1943, which dealt with dis- 
cipline and roused conflicting emotions of 
despair and determination to do something 
about them. Perhaps you read them too: “‘Chil- 
dren Out of Hand—The Reform School” by 
Chester Lee White, and “Children Out of Hand 
—The Slum School” by Grace Irwin. Perhaps 
you did as I did—wrote your own opinion of 
the way children should be “handled,” then 
threw it in the wastebasket because it was so 
completely unsatisfactory. 

In the same mail with The Atlantic Monthly 
was the April issue of Understanding the Child. 
Fritz Redl’s article on “The Virtues of De- 
linquent Children” removed some of the de- 
spair experienced after reading the two At- 
lantic articles. Here was an answer. Here 
was straight thinking and good judgment on 
the subject of juvenile delinquency and dis- 
cipline. Here was a challenge to be faced 
realistically—a responsibility that none of us 
can escape if we are true citizens. 

As I read Fritz Redl’s article, I thought of 
the fourteenth provision of the Children’s Char- 
er: “For every child who is in conflict with 
society the right to be dealt with intelligently 
as society’s charge, not as society’s outcast; 
with the home, the school, the church, the 
court and the institution when needed, shaped 
to return him whenever possible to the normal 
stream of life.” 

Discipline again appeared in Mary Ellen 
Chase’s article, “An Ancient Democracy to 
a Modern,” in the winter issue of Common 
Ground, Miss Chase says: 


“Most of us as adults are beyond the dis- 
cipline of others. Many of us find ways and 
means to avoid the discipline of circumstances, 
even in these days when circumstances hem 
us in so tragically. The discipline then which 
leads to wisdom must. come from within our- 
selves.” 
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Across th HE 


Council on Cooperation Tue Counce 
in Teacher Education CoorzaaTiglil 
TEACHEREDuU 
held a two-weeks conference at Madison, W 
consin, August 17-28. Climate, locationty 
personnel contributed to make the confe; 
stimulating experience to those particip: 
Representatives of fifteen organizations com . 
ing the Council heard reports of the Te. 
Education Commission, participated in fived 
cussion groups devoted to the teacher as a pe 
son and a worker, met in organization grou 
to study the Commission’s reports, and finaly 
exchanged results of their study and experiengy 
in a closing session. 


Most of the representatives present pre 
their reports in the nature of letters, m 
randa and recommendations to the e 
committees of their organizations. The ¢ 
mon element in all these reports was the em 
phasis upon cooperative planning within the’ 
organizations themselves and between organ 
zations represented at the conference and othen 
not represented. Practically all the reports 
gested programs of action through projects 
ing to do with problems in teacher ed 
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interes 
There was almost unanimous recommend 

cooper 
of areas to be studied, such as human growth Saoly 
and development, improvement in curriculaia} (4, 


teachers colleges, recruitment of teachers, 
problems of teacher personnel. 


Much discussion evolved around the deve 
ment of leadership in teacher education thre 
planning and cooperative action. Many quer 
tions were asked concerning the best ways @ 
developing teachers as persons and work 
The competencies required of teachers, 
forces that shape and determine educatic 
planning and the problems of children am 
youth were discussed with insight and sincerity 


The reports of the Commission will be a 
able sometime in 1944 and will be revi 
at the time of publication in CH1LDHoop Ene 
CATION. In the meantime the recommendatioa 
of the A.C.E. representatives—Jean Betzneyy 
Maycie Southall and Frances Mayfarth—will 
studied by the Executive Board and such f 
ommendations as seem feasible will later 
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tha Editor’s Desk 


come part of the Association’s working pro- 

It is obvious that A.C.E. representatives 
would designate the area of child growth and 
development as the one most important for 


ACE. Three phases of this area seemed 
particularly important to the A.C.E. represent- 
atives—accounting for the children, seeking 
ways of conserving childhood and freeing the 
_ | potentialities of children. It is hoped that some 
1 of the articles published this year in Critp- 
“4.1 Hoop EpucATION can help to interpret these 
phases in the light of the Commission’s reports 
on human growth and development, and that 
as more material from the Commission becomes 
=i available comprehensive use throughout one 
. | year’s issues may result. 


‘i That such important studies have been made 
"} by the Teacher Education Commission, that 
"} such a representative group could be brought 
together to study the reports, and that many 
projects for implementing these reports through 
| cooperative action were proposed give promise 
of improved teacher education—both pre- 
service and in-service. The idea that groups 
interested in teacher education could, through 
cooperative action in attacking the problems 
involved, discover leadership which would pro- 
mote the growth of teachers as individuals, 
raise the profession of teaching to a worthy 
status in our culture, and best of all provide 
for the children those educative experiences 
necessary to develop world citizens, presents 
a challenge to all of us. 





THE AMERICAN LI- 
BRARY Association will 
soon open an Interna- 
tional Relations Office in Washington to work 

ity. | With the State Department and the Coordina- 
tor of Inter-American Affairs on cultural re- 
lations with other countries. Projects under 
way for this new office are: sending more than 
one hundred thousand dollars worth of United 
States books as gifts to Latin America; collect- 
ing and storing American scholarly periodicals 
for libraries in war-torn countries, and laying 
plans to exchange library materials as soon as 
possible with countries now in the war zones. 


ALA. Washington 
Service 
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further study and implementation by the’ 


Wak ORPHANS and hos- 
pitalized children of Rus- 
sia are the latest to be 
given encoura t through the National 
Children’s Fund of the American Junior Red 
Cross. This summer 10,000 gift boxes and 
2,000 pounds of hard candies were shipped 
to the U.S.S.R. for distribution. 

A London war nursery for sick and wounded 
British children whose mothers have been killed 
or injured will be well maintained for the du- 
ration—thanks to the Junior Red Cross. The 
American boys and girls have earned the money 
for this nursery from scrap drives and benefit 
dances. One enterprising group dreamed up 
“sock dances” in a school where heavy shoes 
were not permitted on the gym floor. Posters 
requested dancers to “wear your loudest socks.” 

Scrap books are being exchanged with school 
children in South America and Europe. A 
child in Algiers wrote in such a book recently 
received: “A little French girl wants to thank 
you for the big cup of milk she drinks every 
day . . . She is no more hungry in the morn- 
ings. Thanks to you... she has new hope in 
her heart.” A little Algerian boy contributed 
a drawing of the United States in the form of 
a cow from which milk supply lines obligingly 
extend to North Africa. 


Junior Red Cross 
Activities 


School Atmosphere Lutte NETTLETON, prin- 
Reflected in Halls cipal of the John B. Allen 
School, makes some sug- 
gestions concerning school halls, in the May 
bulletin on Art Activities in Seattle Schools. 
“In the modern school, making halls attrac- 
tive is an important part of school planning. 
Not until one has observed the effect upon 
children can one realize its benefits. Beautiful 
pictures hung low, attractive but simple flower 
arrangements, interesting bulletin boards fre- 
quently changed will help slow flying feet and 
put the soft pedal on too highly pitched voices. 
“One principal gathered all the farm pictures 
in the building and made a well-balanced group- 
ing in the hall near the IA classroom. All 
pictures relating to Indian life were in a hall 
where Indian-minded children could see them. 
“A certain building seemed to have halls so 
noisy that nothing could quiet the pupils. The 
principal lowered the shades part way and put 
yellow sash curtains at the windows and, presto, 
the passers-by quieted to an amazing degree.” 
Like the covers of a book, school halls should 


invite one to enter. 
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The A.C.E. Resolutions 
And A Plan of Ac 


T HE RESOLUTIONS PRESENTED HERE were adopted by 
branches of the Association for Childhood Education at 
their community conventions or at regular meetings held 
during May. More than 22,000 teachers, representives of 
community welfare groups, city, county and state officials 
and others interested in children attended these meetings. 

After adoption of the “we believes,” serious considera- 
tion was given to ways in which they could be converted 
into a program of doing. Suggestions were sent to A.C.E. 
Headquarters in Washington, where, at a meeting of the 
Executive Board on May 28-30, they were compiled into 
a plan of action. 

The plan of action is our A.C.E. guide for 1943-45. 
It offers branches a basis for program planning and sug- 
gests ways in which individual teachers can be most help- 
ful to their profession and to children. It offers informa- 
tion on the program of the international Association and 
the materials it will provide in support of that program. 

Thus the more than 38,000 members of the Association 
will move forward together under this specific plan 
for 1943-45, 


RESOLUTION I. There is the problem of taking 
care of the children. We believe that each family, 
each community, each state and each nation bears a 
joint responsibility for the care of its children, the 
degree of sharing responsibility to be in proportion 
to the ability of each to assume it. 


PLAN oF ACTION FOR THE BRANCHES AND 
INDIVIDUAL MEMBERS 

Discover what is happening to the children in your 
community and what resources and limitations there 
are for meeting their needs. 

Act with other agencies in meeting the needs of 
children. 

Determine cooperatively the unique and joint respon- 
sibilities of the home, the school and other agencies, 
and work to the end that these responsibilities are 
assumed. 

Study and support or oppose local, state and national 
legislation affecting the welfare of children. 

Show, as individuals, respect for each child in every 
contact with him. 


Pitan oF ACTION FOR THE INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION 

Provide the Branches with a suggested plan for discov- 
ering the needs of children—child accounting—with 
suggestions for ways of using the plan. 

Inform members concerning legislation affecting chil- 
dren and teachers. 

Continue to cooperate with federal and other national 
agencies working for children. 

Report to members the progress made in child 
accounting. 
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RESOLUTION II. There is the problem of 
sis in what we shall teach. We believe that 
individual has potentialities through which effect 
skills, desirable habits, and socially constructive ag. 
tudes can be developed, thereby contributing to the 
growth of the individual and to the common 25 


PLAN OF ACTION FOR THE BRANCHES AND 
INDIVIDUAL MEMBERS 
Make clear at all times the nature and possible w ny 
of solving children’s present problems. * 
Make attractive, concrete and clear the present mesh 
of individual children and groups of children, 
Publicize the responsibility each community, | 
and home must bear in studying and in meeting th he 
peculiar needs of its children. 4 
Protect children in their learning from the many pre 
sures imposed by those not aware of the ways 
which children grow. 
Evaluate the experiences demanded of children . 
terms of their contribution to child development, — 
Assist children in interpreting their own affairs. 





Plan OF ACTION FOR THE INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION 

Provide publications that will help to interpret children 
and their needs. ; 

Request that the Consultant on Curriculum presen 
annually a summary of important trends in chile 
hood education. 

Emphasize in A.C.E. publications areas of child al 
rience that contribute important learnings, 
stimulate the development of useful skills, that e& 
pand concepts and improve attitudes. For 
CuitpHoop Epucation in 1943-44 will emphasm 
areas that can contribute to worthy citizenship= 
work, worship, play and sharing. The 1944 bub 
letins will emphasize science, social studies ant 
healthful living. 

















RESOLUTION III. There is the problem of 
cating teachers. We believe that existing pro 
of teacher education need re-evaluation and 
with the emphasis upon adults and children as p 
sharing experiences that promote the maximum 
opment of both. 


PLAN OF ACTION FOR THE BRANCHES AND 
INprvipuaL MEMBERS 
Encourage in-service growth of teachers and n 
nance of the highest possible standards for 
selection. 
Urge student groups to evaluate their college prepatt 
tion for teaching and to suggest constructive Fe 
Stimulate closer cooperation between the teacher a 
the family in meeting the needs of children. 
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See teaching as a vital social process in its essential 
relationship to other occupations. 
the continuous enrichment of the personal 
lives of all who work with children. 


Pray OF ACTION FOR THE INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION 

a the Consultant on Teacher Preparation to pre- 

Qi pare for publication a brief statement of the essen- 

© ‘tials in teacher preparation in line with the best that 

is known in child and teacher development. 

Re-evaluate constantly all parts of the A.C.E. program 
in terms of their worth for promoting growth of 
teachers in service. 

Sponsor study groups and workshops at national and 
regional conventions. 

Provide through A.C.E. publications information on 
legislation of importance to teachers. 

Enlist the interest of faculty members in schools of 
education in the work and program of the A.C.E. 


RESOLUTION IV. There is the problem of im- 
proving ways of living and working together. 
We believe in the ability of each individual to grow 
in social sensitivity, in social imagination, and in social 





. ts: knowledge, and through this growth to develop im- 
"hay proved ways of living and working with others, 
ting . regardless of differences. 

: “4 Puan oF Action FoR THE BRANCHES AND 

y InpivipuaL MEMBERS 

"7 Establish a security, as Branch members work together, 
ine that is the outgrowth of a willingness on the part 


of each individual to express truly an honest opinion 
and a confidence that each will keep the counsel of 
the other. 

Seck within the group to integrate such differences in 
ideas and cultural backgrounds as can be immedi- 
ately welcomed, genuinely assimilated, and honestly 
utilized. ' 

Seek within the community appropriate opportunities 
for working with other groups interested in children. 

Consider and develop better techniques for working 
with others. 

Develop a willingness to relinquish personal and group 
priorities for the sake of the common good. 


Pian *F ACTION FOR THE INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION 

Provide materials that will interpret through practical 

illustration effective ways of living and working 
together. 

Encourage the Committee on Intercultural Relations to 
continue its studies and activities and to report its 
significant findings and results. 

Develop and expand consultation and information 
services for A.C.E. members. 

Make use of the opportunities provided by Relocation 
Centers as laboratories for expanded learnings in 
intercultural relations. 

Improve the Association’s ways of working with fed- 
eral and national agencies. 
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RESOLUTION V. There is the problem of teachers 
leaving the teaching profession. We believe that 
ching is a professional service fundamental to the 
fational welfare and that the future of our nation 
depends upon the wise guidance of children by skilled 
teachers today. 
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PLAN OF ACTION FOR THE BRANCHES AND 
IvpIvIDUAL MEMBERS 
Make teachers and communities aware of the impor- 
tance of teaching as war work. 
Awaken professional pride~ through recognizing the 
work of teachers. : 
Work for the improvement of administration and for 
the release of the powers of the teacher. 
Stimulate members to avail themselves of opportunities 
for growth such as participation in A.C.E. activities 
and the use of current professional literature. 


PLAN OF ACTION FOR THE INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION 

Publish in CxiLpHoop Epucation articles on teaching 
as a contribution to the war effort. 

Urge, the chairman of the War Manpower Commission 
and other key people to state the importance of 
teaching as war work and as a contribution to 
national stability. 

Study, take appropriate action, and publicize the status 
of legislation providing federal aid to public educa- 
tion." 

Publish in Cxur_pHoop Epucation articles by teachers 
describing work in their own and others’ classrooms. 
Acquaint all teachers with the services and publications 

of the A.C.E. 


RESOLUTION VI. There is the problem of living 
in a world at war. We believe that we should 
attempt, even in wartime, to provide for all children 
adequate protection, intelligent participation, and bal- 
anced perspective. Therefore we reaffirm the action 
taken at the 1942 Annual Meeting in adopting “A 
Policy on Young Children and the War” and will seck 
new ways of implementing this policy in 1943-45. 


PLAN oF ACTION FOR THE BRANCHES AND 
INDIVIDUAL MEMBERS , 

Review and re-examine “A Policy on Young Children 
and the War” to determine what has been done 
and what still needs to be done to implement this 
policy in your community. 

Urge all members to the fact that to the extent 
we carry out the 1943-45 plan of action, to that 
extent are we participating in post-war planning for 
children. 


Ptan oF ACTION FOR THE INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION 

Publish in CxmpHoop Epucation and The Branch 
Exchange illustrations of what has been done in 
various communities to implement “A Policy on 
Young Children and the War.” 

Suggest to A.C.E. members other ways of implement- 
ing this policy. 

Study and support federal emergency legislation that 
provides for adequate protection of children. 

Emphasize through all of the Association’s activities 
the necessity for extending into the post-war world 
the three provisions of “A Policy on Young Children 
and the War”—adequate protection, intelligent par- 
ticipation, and balanced perspective. 
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Books... 


FOR TEACHERS 





Editor, CLARA BELLE BAK 








THE MEANING OF INTELLIGENCE. By 
George D. Stoddard. New York City: The 
Macmillan Company, 1943. Pp. 504. $4.00. 


The author’s main purpose in this book is to 
offer an interpretation of what mental tests 
mean, to show what may be expected of them 
as measures of human intelligence, and to make 
a plea for new departures in test construction 
and for new thinking along the line of intelli- 
gence. Intelligence, treated as a theoretical 
composite which can be operationally tested, 
is defined as “the ability to undertake activities 
characterized by difficulty, complexity, ab- 
stractness, economy, adaptiveness to a goal, 
social value, and the emergence of originals, 
and to maintain such activities under condi- 
tions that demand a concentration of energy 
and a resistance to emotional forces.” 

The author develops his thesis by making 
use of various research findings, by presenting 
a critical review of testing procedures—di- 
rected chiefly at the new Stanford Revision 
which he thinks has negligible value as a con- 
tribution to theory—and by using point scales 
and group tests to illustrate certain practices 
in test construction which reveal what intelli- 
gence tests are and what may be expected of 
them. He believes that something besides age 
progression should be used in evaluating tests; 
he would extend tests both downward and up- 
ward; he would include second, third and 
fourth questions in a systematic hierarchy, and 
he would provide materials such that differences 
in experience that do not contribute to differ- 
ences in intelligence would be minimized. The 
view that the IQ is constant is “untenable, 
unrealistic, and unnecessary.” “It is likely that 
centile scores . . . would be more helpful than 
mental ages ond IQ’s.” “Sigma scores or T- 
scores . .. would be helpful.” 


The lows Placement examinations are cited 
as being “perhaps the first tangible fruits of a 
new theoretical approach to the problem of 
mental measurement, in so far as the college 





field is concerned.” As to factor theories, 
results to date have not been striking, ¥ 
should do well at least to remain hopef 
Americans would do well to follow Pia 


7 LHL. 





lead as to how children think and learn gj ing | 
until materials of this kind are validated, g§ terist 
“does not appear feasible to undertake a tad. | these 
ical reform in mental testing.” sense 
The well-known studies on twins, orphan te 
foster children, hollow folk, and on nurse 
school experience are considered helpful 9; £ 


giving a new direction to the thinking on i : 
telligence. Heredity and environment are i 
separable parts of the same growth Process be ; 
environment can go far toward making “a a 
purse out of what we thought was a sow) 
ear.” Genius, we are told, involves more than! 
a score on a mental test; geniuses may : 
1Q’s as well as other “minor” traits in comma 
with other bright children, but “what of it 


The closing chapters tell that the ; 
which man sets for himself are much below 
those necessitated by nature and that the bet 
bulwark against a deterioration of society i 
the utilization of the scientific method in th 
improvement of economic and social conditi 
at all levels. 


One closes this scholarly and refreshin, 
written volume with a feeling that the authir! 
has arrived at his views on the basis of 
experience, pertinent experimental invest 
tions, and the utilization of intelligence as @ 
fined. If he has not entirely resisted ‘‘emotions 
forces” in his interpretation of research 
ings and in his championing of the influence 
environment, he has at least presented abundal 
supporting evidence for his views. One fest 
that he has accurately diagnosed the patientt 
illness and that although he has not been spe 
cific as to the curative agent he is correct i 
indicating that it lies in the direction of new 
research in test practice and theory.—As 
M. Shotwell, State Colony and Training — 
Alexandria, Louisiana. 
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AT HOME WITH CHILDREN. A Guide to 
Preschool Play and Training. By Charlotte 
Geno Garrison and Emma Dickson Sheehy. 
New York City: Henry Holt and Company, 
1943. Pp. 256. $2.50. 


At Home With Children was written as a 
guide for parents“‘to help them plan for a child’s 
play by giving concrete suggestions with re- 

t to places in which to play and things to 

with as well as help in the guidance which 
will bring to the child pleasant, satisfying ex- 
periences in his play.” 

The book is simply and understandingly 
written “from the point of view of the develop- 
ing nature of the child, the changing charac- 
teristics of young children and how to meet 
these changes.” It is full of practical, common- 
sense suggestions that have been tried and tested 
by the authors in the Horace Mann School, 


'T touching all phases of places, experiences and 


materials with which children come in contact. 


#1 A practical child psychology throughout the 


book makes clear the child’s relationship and 
to his environment. 

The book gives detailed descriptions of how 
children play, where they play, and how to use 
toys and playthings and materials to make 
things. The descriptions are clearly stated, 
showing the growth and development of the 
child and the importance of “balanced expe- 
ences, the right playthings and the right places 
in which to play.” The authors recognize that 
books and pictures play a vital part in the lives 
of children. The annotated list of books for 
the child’s library is complete in selection, 
covering a wide range of interests, as does the 
list of pictures in the book. 

The description of musical experiences of 
little children, the excellent list of music ma- 


| terials, and the appendix by Emma Dickson 


Sheehy form an illuminating section on the de- 
velopment and appreciation of music. Science, 
holidays, parties and excursions are also consid- 
ered for their contributions to the development 
of young children. 

At Home With Children is a basic book on 
the guidance and understanding of little chil- 
dren. Teachers, parents and other adults re- 
sponsible for the care and development of 
young children will find it a most helpful and 


4 satisfying volume.—Laura Hassenstein, Avery 


Coonley School, Downers Grove, Illinois. 
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MUSIC IN AMERICAN SCHOOLS. By 
James L. Mursell. New York City: Silver 
_ Burdett Company, 1943. Pp. 307. $2.60. 


Mr. Mursell has written this addition to his 
valuable books on music and music teaching 
with the cooperation of a group of workers in 
the field of. music education. One may very 
well hazard the guess that the views expressed 
so ably by Mr. Mursell and which he states 
“represent a consensus of opinion” is the fore- 
runner of a series of music books which will 
be based upon the philosophy set forth in this 


volume. 


There is much good sense in such statements 
as: “Drill is often necessary. Drill can be 
valuable. But it becomes valuable only when 
it is purposive, and when the pupil recognizes 
that it is leading to the establishment of a 
mastery or an insight which he desires, and 
whose worthwhileness is convincingly mani- 
fest. Drill for an immediate result, for an 
immediate tangible gain of power of compre- 
hension or clarity is most certainly an agency 
for growth . . . Don’t feel that you must cover 
a stated amount of ground in a stated time. 
Some supervisors, who seem to regard them- 
selves as policemen rather than educators, 
make a great point of covering ground pre- 
cisely according to schedule . . . Musical de- 
velopment depends on purpose. It results from 
musical undertakings which engage the active 
will and desire of the participant.” 


There are eleven chapters with such titles as 
The Teacher, Teaching Materials, The 
Sequence of Music Education, Reading and 
Rhythm. Of these the one on rhythm is the 
most valuable since that element of music is 
ordinarily poorly presented in the classroom. 
Most teachers present rhythm as a series of 
mathematical divisions of beat rather than as 
groups of similarly accented pulses which must 
be felt rather than analyzed. Mr. Mursell 
makes proper distinction between rhythm and 


time. 


The book also contains many reproductions 
of photographs of children engaged in various 
musical activities. These pictures are highly 
suggestive to those in need of a vitalized ap- 
proach to music as a school activity.—Jobn W. 
Beattie, dean, The School of Music, North- 
western University. 
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Editor, LuVERNE C. WALKER 








THE STORY OF THE PENNSYLVANIA 
DUTCH. By Ann Hark. Lithographs by C. 
H. DeWitt. New York: Harper and Broth- 
ers, 1943. Pp. 36. $1. 


As in many of our modern books, the illus- 
trations are of first importance and the text 
is subordinate. Full page lithographs in color 
present vividly the richness of the earth and 
the flavor of the life in the land of the Pennsyl- 
vania Dutch. The page of text which accom- 
panies each picture fulfills its supplementary 
function admirably. 

The Story of the Pennsylvania Dutch is a 
fascinating regional study. The deeply re- 
ligious life of the people; the life on the flour- 
ishing farms where sons of pioneers work with 
love and knowledge of the land; the days of 
pottery making, Steigel glass and Conestoga 
wagons are made real to children. As teachers 
we would think of this book as especially sig- 
nificant to children in the upper level of the 
elementary school, but it has picture appeal for 
the younger children and holds the interest of 
adults as well. 


THE LITTLE WOMAN WANTED NOISE. 
By Val Teal. Illustrated by Robert Lawson. 
Chicago: Rand, McNally and Company, 
1943, Unpaged. $1. 


The Little Woman had lived in the city 
where streetcars clanged, whistles shrieked, 
machinery rumbled, and children shouted, all 
in the natural course of events. When some- 
one gave her a nice quiet farm she almost lost 
her “peace of mind,” until a neighbor suggested 
that she “get some animals with voices to 
them.” A dog and a cat, a cow and a pig, 
a duck and a rooster and a hen helped, but not 
until the Little Woman got a few boys to live 
with her on the farm was she noisily content. 

Robert Lawson’s pictures have caught the 
subtle as well as the obvious humor of a merry 
story. The five- to seven-year-olds should not 
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miss this book and their big brothers and gj Oreg 
will want to borrow it from them. Lamar 
| Tex 
FIVE GOLDEN WRENS. Story and pict I= 
by Hugh Troy. New York City: Oxfa 
University Press, 1943. Pp. 48. $1. a 
Private Troy weaves a fantasy in the s 
the old fairy tale but with modern touch The 


the beginning, the poor king is very throu 
because he can get nothing but bad news, will j 
his radio—an attachment which he wears 
his royal crown. Five golden wrens find th 
way one day into this princely birdhouse. D 
lighted with their sumptuous new home th 
burst into song—a song so magic in its ip 


fluence that the king is soothed into happines§ .“™' 
and good cheer spreads to all his kingdom! op 
a é a v 

How an evil queen steals the birds and how} js the i 
they are restored by a pretty scullery mad§ from ac 
provide suspense, humor and romance. 3 executiv 
Five Golden Wrens was chosen by the I =» 
York Herald Tribune as the best book fa | ite 


young children in the Spring Book Festival 
1943. Recommended for seven-to twelve-yeat 


olds. 
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PEEWEE THE MOUSEDEER. By H 












deLeeuw. Illustrations by Tibor G ay Smal 
Philadel phia: David McKay Company, 1943.4 mentary 
Pp. 72. $2. “| callege, 
| pon 

East Indian folk tales for American childgegy State Ne 
are presented in a book new in format. Mgeg "4 
ginal drawings tell the story in almost comes ' 19 
strip style. Only here the pictures are of Chie, 
highly-artistic, contagiously-funny type Wp Grades. 
have come to associate with Tibor Gergely. J *hile a 
The story takes Peewee, a delightful persona’ _ 
ized animal character, through such interesting} ., oi 
adventures as tricking Rimau, the tiger, #§ growth \ 


finding secret treasure; beating Trumpet, ¢ 
elephant, in a tug of war, and making @ 
crocodile family help him across the river. 

Children of all ages will enjoy these Ja 
folk tales retold. 


alpa 
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By MARY E. LEEPER 


HERE AND THERE 








— 
—— 


1 New A.C.E. Branches 
a Tillamook County Association for Childhood Education, 










lamar County Association for Childhood Education, 


Texas ; 
State Teachers College Association for Childhood Educa- 
tion, Superior, Wisconsin 


| Helen M. Reynolds Retires 


: The friends of Helen M. Reynolds who learn 
hap through these pages of her recent retirement 
mi will join with us in wishing for her many 
BA happy leisure hours and many filled with the 
hrf activities of her choosing. In the following 
Me} paragraphs her superintendent, Worth Mc- 
het Clure, tells how truly she has earned this. 


# “In tetrospect it seems I am more keenly aware of all 
the pleasures and satisfactions I have experienced in 
shool work than I am of the real labor involved.” This 
js the impression of Helen M. Reynolds as she retires 
from active school service. Since 1919 she has served as 
4 cxceutive director of kindergarten and primary education 
4 with the Seattle public schools. 
"§ Atseventeen Miss Reynolds began her teaching career, 
‘ ME as she recounts, in a small rural school in Wisconsin. 
ival @8 The term lasted two months. Each day through deep 
¢-year§ ted mud she walked one mile to school from the farm- 
house where she boarded, A huge stove supplied the 
building with heat and she was the official fire builder. 
44 Her monthly salary was twenty dollars. 
"4 Hier professional education began at the Oshkosh State 
i Normal School. Becoming vitally interested in ele- 
i, 4 mentary supervision, she spent three years at Teachers 
*§ College, Columbia University, specializing in that field. 
§ Upon completion of her work she joined the Mankato 
State Normal School faculty in charge of kindergarten- 
primary instruction, and from Mankato came to Seattle. 


5} In 1921 Miss Reynolds wrote, as a result of extensive 
} satvey and research, A Course of Study in Terms of 
= 4 Children's Activities for Kindergarten and Primary 
Grades. Stories of her own childhood told to her pupils 
while a teacher she gathered for publication under the 
title, In Our Back Yard. 
..§ The professional education begun at Oshkosh has been 
we a af ever-continuing one—through the studies of child 
gowth which she was always conducting with her teach- 
es; through frequent trips to visit other school systems; 
. observations of European children, their schools 
§ aid their ways of living. It was continued through 
fetvice to the profession—the articles and books she 
Wrote, the guidance she gave to the Seattle Council for 
Education and her distinguished presidency of 
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the international Association for Childhood Education. 
Ever the good student, Miss Reynolds was likewise ever 
the good teacher. It was good teaching that capitalized 
the creative abilities of her pupils, parents and teachers 
and brought community understanding that led to the 
provision of kindergarten opportunities in every 
borhood of the city she loved. She will be sorely 


. 


from administrative councils, but her associates will carry 
on in the spirit of her teaching and they rejoice that she 
will continue to be an active member of the Scattle 
community. 

In addition to her two-year term as presi- 
dent of the international Association, Miss 
Reynolds has served frequently on committees 
and is currently a member of the Advisory 
Committee. She has contributed her services 
generously to the organization and to its pub- 
lications as an additional means of benefiting 
her profession. 

Miss Reynolds will continue to make her 
home at 2250 — 37th Avenue, S. W., Seattle, 
Washington, with her sister, Clara Reynolds, 
who also retired from the Seattle public schools 
this year. 


A. Maud Sproat Retires 


A. Maud Sproat retired in June as supervisor 
of kindergarten and primary grades at Salt Lake 
City, a position she had held for fifteen years. 
Miss Sproat has been active in the Association 
for Childhood Education and the National Edu- 
cation Association and our good wishes go with 
her as days free of professional duties give 
opportunity for new experiences. 


Ruth E. Tappan 


Ruth E. Tappan, who died several months 
ago in Brooklyn, was a pioneer in the field of 
kindergarten education. Trained under Eliza- 
beth Harrison in Chicago, she worked in Wash- 
ington with Susan Blow, then in Pittsburgh. 
She was called to Brooklyn in 1905, where she 
saw the kindergartens grow from only a 
few to more than one thousand. Miss Tappan 
retired in 1931, but she continued her interest 
in the profession and the many friendships she 
had made through the years. 
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POSTER 
PASTELLO 


BOLD, POSTER-LI 
EXPRESSION 


A pastel crayon with a flair for poster 
work, rich in color, blending perfectly 
—no wonder your classes make prog- 
ress when they use Poster Pastellos. 
Being of a dustless type of crayon, 
Poster Pastellos are clean to handle, 
strong and not easily broken, and lon 
lasting. These are qualities that lead 
to economy. 


Use Poster Pastellos for 








KE 





our class- 


room murals, they are equally suitable 
for paper or blackboard use. 


Insist on Poster Pastellos from your 
dealer or school supply distributor. 
You will like them. 
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Changes 


Susie Bellows of Charleston, South Caroling 
studied last year at Peabody College, Nashville, Teng 
joins the faculty of Slippery Rock State Teachers G 
Pennsylvania. a 

Julia Mason, who taught last year in the public gf 
of Belleville, Illinois, is teaching this year in the Gla 
public schools. a 


Patty Smith Hill Scholarship 


Announcement was made in the April jj 
issue of CHILDHOOD EpucaTIon of the gift 
$2500 made to the Association for Childiaat 
Education from the Patty Smith Hill 
The statement was made that this fund wa 
be used for the following specific purposes; 

A $1000 scholarship to a student of promise fa 
improvement of her professional scholarship and pq 


sional services. ? 
A $1000 scholarship to a student gifted in rese 

the preschool and primary field. d 
A fund of $500 for expenses incurred in the 

vision of the work of these students. 


Included in the announcement was the 
that the first mentioned scholarship had } 
awarded to Esther Johnston, a graduate in} 
New York School of Social Work. Under 
scholarship Miss Johnston is carrying @ 
project known as “The Manhattanville Nug 
School Community Child Service.” 

The Executive Board of the Associatic 
Childhood Education is happy to announcet 
the second scholarship has just been awafi 
to Nancy Evelyn Brandon. Miss Brandon he 
the degrees of Bachelor of Science and 
Science from Howard University in Washam 
ton, D. C. She has studied at Columbia Umi 
versity, Atlanta University, Northwesta 
University and the University of Roches 
She will carry on her work under the : 
Smith Hill scholarship in connection with Mi} 
University of Chicago, with Daniel A. Presa 
as advisor and Helen Koch, Allison Davis, Romy 
ert Havighurst as a committee of sponsi 
Agnes Snyder of New York City will serv 
advisor to Miss Brandon for the Association ®| 

The problem toward which Miss Brandon #m 
direct her study and work during the next @ 
months has been approved by her advisors am 
sponsors, by Miss Hill, and by the memben 
the Executive Board of the Association. 
problem as stated by Miss Brandon is: 

What techniques can be emploved by a teacher a 
the school to provide guidance and parent educatiog! 


parents of preschool and primary grade children to stim 
late the maximum individual personal development @% 
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IPATTY 
HILL 


ORIGINAL AND IMPROVED 
PRIMARY GRADE AND 


KINDERGARTEN 
FLOOR BLOCKS 


Hill Blocks are easily assembled and 
have no joints to be affected by at- 
mospheric changes. Plan now to in- 
vest budget surpluses in this unsur- 
passed equipment. If you haven’t 
already done so, write for descriptive 
catalog immediately. 


0. SCHOENHUT, INC. 
2046 Castor Ave., Phila., Pa. 
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history and adventure of aviation in story form 
... a helpful reader that answers all a child’s 
questions on flying and prepares him for the 
‘skyways’ ... an introduction to the world of 
tomorrow in which aviation more than diplo- 
macy will bring nations together in peace .. . 
light as air pictures by Ben Jorj Harris, pilot, 
and builder of model planes. Supplementary 
reader for fourth and fifth grades. 144 pages 


American 


Book 
Company 


MOR-PLA 


INTERLOCKING, HOLLOW 


JUMBO-BLOX 











now that, this year, you too will have 
to your purchasing department. 











For Further Information Write to 


R. H. STONE PRODUCTS 
P.O. Box 414 Detroit 31, Mich. 
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Science? | 














Carefully planned 
pictures organized 
for a broad and 
varied first-grade 
science program. 
Not limited to what 
they can read. 











Pupils’ Edition, 84c, list 
Teacher's Edition, 84c, list 
Usual discount on quantities. 


SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY 
Chicago Atlanta Dallas New York 


The only complete, one-volume 
introduction to aviation designed 
for the youngest reader 


Airplanes 
and How They Fly 


By MARSHALL McCLINTOCK 


Unique among airplane books for 
the 8 to 12-year-old aviation-minded 
youngsters. It explains in simple and 
direct words why and how a plane 
rises from the ground, flies, turns, 
banks, loops and comes down again. 
Included also are the plane's history, 
principles of aerodynamics and new 
developments of today and tomorrow. 
Drawings and diagrams by Arthur 
Silz.—$2.00 


F, A. STOKES CO. PHILADELPHIA 




































children who come out of less favored or 
scribed situations. 

Members of the desathiuions will le 
ward eagerly to the reports on the 
this study. 


Change in Information Service 


Because of the increase in the num 
requests for individual informatie , 
from A.C.E. Headquarters in Was 
has become necessary to confine detaile j 
of this type to contributing and life ‘1 mi 
of the international Association and m 
of A.C.E. local branches. It will facilita 
ing for requests if those asking for in 
information service will mention the t 
membership held. 


Nursery Association Plans Meeting 


Amy Hostler, president of the Nag 
Association for Nursery Education, anng 
that the biennial meeting of the organi 
will be held in Boston, Massachusetts, Og 
22-25, with headquarters at the Statler 
The theme will be “Community Servi 
Children in War—in Peace.” 

Laura Hooper, director of the Page Men 
School at Wellesley College, is chairman @ 
conference. Abigail A. Eliot, director of 
Nursery Training School of Boston, is in ¢h 
of local arrangements. 4 


News About Kindergartens 


From Mary Musgrove, supervisor of ind 
gartens in the Department of Public Instructs 
of the Territory of Hawaii, comes this 


We are very happy here in the Territory 
establishment of kindergartens, as we have been 
forward to this for many years. This biennium thet 
will be twelve kindergartens throughout the Territory, 
I have already made visits to each of the places 
the kindergartens will be and find the most hearty a 
eration on the part of all school officials concen 
connection with the opening of these kindergartens 
are planning to establish local branches of the A 
tion for Childhood Education in each island. We 
that we may be able to have a state organization 


The Lockport, New York, kinderg 
were re-established a year ago, after being clam 


metic 












- 





for several years. The lack of kindergatimiy .o 
experience has been so apparent in the childmy FR 
who entered directly into the first grade tai} = 
several junior grades are being established t Nex 
year to help them overcome the handicap. — 
The Australian Broadcasting Commission aj | ““* 
launched a new morning Kindergarten of th oo 
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learn faster 





Pine 


> Leading child educators recommend sci- 
entific Holgate Toys because they help 
speed child development. For by shape, 
size, and color, these gay toys attract chil- 
dren ... stimulate imagination, increase 
dexterity, coordination. Ask about unique, 
modern Holgate Toys at better stores 
everywhere. 


COLOR CONE teaches size, color, shape 
discrimination, coordination. 


| HOLGATE TOYS 


Train as well as entertain 


7 ee eee eee eee ee ee eee ee ee 


FREE BOLOATS BROTHERS co. 
Please send me your catalog and data on Holgat 
malig talog on Holgate 
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The Meaning 


of Intelligence 






BY GEORGE D. STODDARD 
Commissioner of Education, 
"State of New York 







A psychologist of note here presents 
the fruits of a lifetime of research and 
study on the nature of intelligence. His 
book provides a critique of the modern 
theories of intelligence as well as the 
result of his own work in this field, 
and shows the practical implications of 
these theories to mental testing, guid- 
ance, curricular reform, and social 
progress. 













487 pages, $4.00 
“ 








THE MACMILLAN CO., 60 Fifth Ave., New York 11 


Children Love Color 


Let them use it freely by placing Totem Con- 
struction and Poster Paper in their hands. 
Big sheets for cutting, for backgrounds, for 
construction projects, encourage creative work. 
Do not overlook this basic medium so inex- 
pensively priced that it can be generously 
supplied. Sample booklets and name of near- 


est distributor furnished teachers on request. 
Please indicate grade or special subjects you 
teach. 
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Air session to be broadcast weekly, This is in 
addition to the usual children’s session in the 
early evenings. On Sundays there will be talks 
to parents telling them how to make use of 
the kindergarten broadcasts. A direct outcome 
of the war, this new program is considered of 
importance in dealing with the wartime prob- 
lems of children. 


Primary Education in China 


Compulsory education did not begin in China 
until 1935, when the period of regulated com- 
pulsory education was fixed at one year. This 
was effective until 1939, when a four-year plan 
was put into operation which it was estimated 
would result in eighty per cent of the children’s 
receiving at least two years of compulsory edu- 
cation. In 1944, another four-year program is 
to be launched which is expected to wipe out 
illiteracy by the end of 1949. Some idea of the 
tremendous effort China is making to guaran- 
tee elementary education to all her children may 
be gathered frotn the fact that there are now 
232,145 primary schools, 18,510 “nucleus” 
schools, 138,073 peoples schools and 75,562 
schools of other types, enrolling altogether 
22,500,000 pupils. 


American Education Week 


“Education for Victory” is the general theme 
for the twenty-third annual observance of 
American Education Week, November 7-13, 
1943. The national sponsors for this week are 
the National Education Association, the 
American Legion, the U. S. Office of Education, 
and the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers. 

Suitable themes have been chosen for each 
day of the week and special materials have been 
prepared by the National Education Association 
to assist state and local committees in planning 
their observance. These include manuals for 
each of the four major school levels, beginning 
with one for the kindergarten-primary. The 
price of this particular manual of twenty-four 
pages is fifteen cents. Information on all ma- 
terials for American Education Week may be 
secured from the National Education Associa- 
tion, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washing- 
ton 6, D. C. 


Children’s Book Week 


The twenty-fifth celebration of Children’s 
Book Week falls on November 14-20. The 
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1943 slogan is “Build the Future with E 
Those in charge of the program have p 
their materials to emphasize a few pert 
facts: 

The future belongs to our children. 7 
Reading can help prepare them to be intelligent ag 
happy citizens. ee 

Books about America will develop strong conyictign: 
to carry on our domestic tradition. 
Books about other lands will enable children to g 
our allies as individuals and to understand them, 
Reading can have a part in preventing the barrier, 
racial and national prejudices from being raised i int 
minds of our young people. ms 
Book Week provides a special opportunity to ¢ 
age enjoyment of books. 


For information and materials write to 
Week Headquarters, 62 West 45th Street, N 
York 19, N. Y. 
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Conference in England 


A conference arranged by the Associatial { 
Training Colleges and Departments of : 
tion, the English New Education Fellowship, 
the National Froebel Foundation, and th’ 
Nursery School Association was held at Ung’ 
versity College, Nottingham, England, Apa’ 
28-May 1, 1943. The fact that the conference 
was a cooperative undertaking not only con 
tributed much to its success but is in itedf 
significant. 

Educators of future teachers, teachers inna 
ested in progressive methods, teachers especial. | 
ly concerned with the training of young chik | 
dren, met to take a broad view of education 
by studying the educational systems of China, 
Norway, the Soviet Union and the United 
States. The ultimate aim of the conference, 
as described by the National Froebel Founds 
tion Bulletin for July 1943, was “not to put 
forward yet another scheme for reconstruction, 
nor to pass resolutions of a final character, but 
to get the members thinking in terms of edu 
cation as a whole, to help them to see some of 
the impediments which hamper true integn- 
tion, and to emphasize throughout the relations 
which lie between the purpose, structure and 
content of education.” 


















Write to < 
“Fun to learn iu 
the Judy Way” J U D Y 
Judy Wooden COMPANY 
Puzzle Inlays oe Ave. Mg 
Minnesots 
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THE FANNIE A. SMITH 


TEACHER TRAINING SCHOOL 
Three and Four Year Courses 
Residence for Limited Number 
Schools for Observation end Practice 
Work Accepted Toward University Credits 
Apply to FANNIE A. SMITH 
1124 Iranistan Avenue, Bridgeport, Conn. 











Perry Kindergarten Normal School 
Founded in 1898 by Annie Moseley Perry 
Three-year course ee ge high school gradu- 
ates for nursery school, kindergarten, primary 
and playground teaching. Univ. credits lead to 
B.S. in Ed. degree. Special one-year course for 
training children in the home. Limited od easels 

ment. Send for booklet. 
HARRIOT HAMBLEN JONES, Principal 
12 Huntington Ave., Reom 312 Boston, Mass. 














The LESLEY SCHOOL 


6 come meee TRAINING. Practical preparation 
teaching kindergarten and elementary 
grades. Opportunities for practice and obser- 
va 
@ HOME ECONOMICS. Merchandising, Dietetics, 
Household Management. 
Dormitories Cwtural advantages Social activities 
77 Everett Street, Cambridge, Mass. 








University of Pennsylvania 
School of Education 


The Illman-Carter Unit for Kindergarten 

and Primary Teachers. For information 

regarding courses and dormitories write: 
Office, IIiman-Carter Unit, Box M 
4000 Pine St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Miss Woop’s KINDERGARTEN 
AND PriMary TRAINING SCHOOL 


STELLA LOUISE WOOD, Principal 
2017 Bryant Avenue, South 
MINNEAPOLIS MINNESOTA 
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Tell prospective students about YOUR 
school. This space available in November 


issue. 








December or later. 
Back copies cannot be supplied. 





Important Votice to a oe 


In compliance with the Government’s request to reduce to a minimum the 
amount of paper used and the number of second-class mailings made, and in order 
to conserve postage, time and manpower at Headquarters office, the following changes 
have been made in our policy governing renewal subscriptions: 


Two issues will no longer be mailed to subscribers following the expira- 
tion date of their subscriptions. Example: October expirations will 
stop with this issue unless payment is received by November 30. 
Renewals received after that date will begin with the current issue— 


The first renewal notice will be sent one month earlier. 


Please renew your subscription promptly when due. Remember, the copy eis 
miss through delay may contain just the material you most need. 














THE QUINLAN READERS 


For Primary Grades 


All experts in reading admit that interest the foot ofthe poge render cunbersoma§ 
is the chief incentive that aids young pupils expensive flash cards unnecessary. a 


in learning to read. 


To save the pupils’ eyes the Quinlan Ri ' 


One of the many interesting features of os calpleg tnaanedh tek ores 
the Quinlan Readers is the introduction of to be the most legible. Tests have she 
aviation throughout the Series. Thus e sub- defective eyesight in many pupils of prin 


ject fascinating to every child 
provides special interest in 
these readers. 

But aviation is only one of 
the many interesting features 
of the Quinlan Readers. 

A continuous story runs 
throughout the Series centering 
around the feature character 
Winky who makes a special 
appeal to young children. 

Songs with music are placed 


age who have been using ok 
readers with older type. 
Personalized drill is 
in the comprehension exere 
book. 4 
The Quinlan Readers are 
satisfactory in use that @ 
bid fair to end the | 
for remedial reading. 
Activity workbooks ce 
the spirit of each of | 


at the end of each unit. Quinlan Readers. 
Educational features are lessons in democ- The Teachers’ Handbook treats the § 
racy deftly woven into the stories. mary grades as a unit in accordance ; 
New words printed in the color band at the most modern educational practice. 





Allyn and Bacon 


Chicago Atlente Delles 


ADVENTURES with WINK Y 





